WHAT DOES GENUINE ROSEWOOD HAVE 
TO DO WITH A BETTER-DRIVING SUV? 
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THE ALL-NEW THREE-ROW MAZDA CX-9 


A turbo engine. Agile handling. Genuine 
Rosewood? Whether it’s a great-driving 
SUV or a great-sounding guitar, the joy 


is in the details. 


In the case of the all-new Mazda CX-9 


Signature, we partnered with the meticulous a | | 


craftsmen at Fujigen Guitars to source 


the same Rosewood for our interior trim. A Fujigen 
Masterfield 

The warm subtle hues and smooth grain eae 
a genuine 
Rosewood 

finish indulge the senses. So every drive fretboard. 


is a better drive. And since the 
Rosewood is hand-selected, 
no interior of any two CX-9 
Signature models is alike. Making 


it uniquely yours. 


Why does paying attention 
to every detail matter? 


Because Driving Matters. 


DRIVING MATTERS® 
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WON MILLER 
DENVER UINEBACKER 


Why is it important to show your team colors off the field? 


MILLER: It’s important to show who you are off the field. 
On the field it’s just helmets and shoulder pads. Off the field 
is when you have the freedom to show who you really are. 


What's the first thing you want others 
fo notice about your attire? 


MILLER: That it’s 100% me. It comes from my own 
influences, my own experiences. My attire is 100% mine. 


When it comes to your clothes, do you prefer 
blending in or standing out? 


MILLER: Whatever is on my mind that day. I've got a lot of 
clothes. | just try to put nice, unique stuff together and make 
it blend in. | like to take the unique stuff that stands out and 
blend if into my everyday style. | like when I’m out in a crowd 
and | can blend in wearing exclusive clothing. 


Describe an event or situation off the field where 
you're eager to show off your team’s apparel. What would 
you show up wearing? 


MILLER: Probably a Broncos T-shirt with some jeans. 


What do you remember most about the 
NFL Apparel national photo shoot on Hollywood Boulevard in LA? 


MILLER: It was dope. They had a great food truck from Texas 


out there. There was a great Mexican restaurant that we went to. 
And my stylist hooked me up with a lot of dope gear. 


Von is wearing the ’47, Broncos Alpha Hoodie. 


What was your first big LA moment like? 


GURLEY: | remember going out on Hollywood Boulevard to the 
Walk of Fame and then doing a full-blown photo shoot for NFL 
Apparel in the middle of the street. 


Why is it important fo show your team colors off the field? 


GURLEY: For the players and the fans, it’s just a lifestyle thing. If 
you grew up watching a team, those are your favorite colors. You're 
going to wear your favorite colors. Now I’m always wearing blue 
and gold. Back in college it was all red and black. It’s a lifestyle 
thing. 


How does your attire affect your off-day attitude? 


GURLEY: |t makes me feel proud. Proud to be able to wear my 
team’s colors and to represent my team. 


ALSO AVAILABLE AT: 


AVAILABLE AT: Bd LE vrcswoncom 


TODD GURLEY 
A) — LOSANGELES RUNNING BACK 


2, 
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How does staying fresh off the field translate to 
your on-field performance? 


GURLEY: If you look good and you feel good, you play well. 


What's the most common thing people say to you about 
your clothes when they see you in your off-field attire? 


GURLEY: When I'm wearing my NFL Apparel gear, people come 
up to me and say “thanks for representing.” I'm always proud to 
wear my team gear. 


Describe the pride you feel when you put on 
your feam colors. 


GURLEY: It takes me back to being on the field. Every time 
| put on Rams gear, | think about being on the field and making 
plays. I’m always proud to wear it. 


Todd is wearing the Pro Line Rams SS Script Tee. 
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THE CUBS ISSUE 


45 READY FOR OCTOBER 
These Cubs are too good to be cursed again. Chew 


How former Red Sox boy wonder Theo Epstein 
saved the Cubs—and himself. BY WRIGHT THOMPSON 


60 THE FAITHFUL 
What do Cubs fans from 9 to 95 all have in 
common? Heartbreak. BY SEAN MORRISON 


64 THE FIGHTER 

Scared minor league slugger Anthony Rizzo found 
a mentor in pitcher Jon Lester. BY ROBERT SANCHEZ 
72 THE PROFESSOR 


Manager Joe Maddon’s spring training pep talk 
still fires up the Cubs in the fall. BY STEVE WULF 


76 THE PARTY ANIMALS 
Goats and ghosts, jinxes and hexes? Not in this 
clubhouse. The Cubs don’t care! BY TIM KEQWN 


If October goes to plan, these 
Cubs fans will experience 
double the fun at Wrigley. 


FORWARD 


17 SECOND STEP Ezekiel Elliott has stumbled as a 
Cowboys rookie. So where does he go from here? 
BY ELIZABETH MERRILL 

24 LEGENDS IN THE MAKING The Summoner’s 
Cup, the holy grail of esports, draws LoLers from 
four continents. This is your preview. 

28 REACHING CUBA Quadriplegic Josh Basile’s 
thirst for adventure and competition took him and 
some friends to Havana. BY ERIC NUSBAUM 

34 BROKEN ROUTE A former college receiver com- 
mits an unthinkable crime. How did his spiral go so 
deep? BY SHAUN ASSAEL AND JEAN-JACQUES TAYLOR 


COLUMNS 


84 THE TRUTH 
Baseball's silence on 
race speaks volumes. 
BY HOWARD BRYANT 


As the Cubs attempt 
to win their first 
World Series since 
1908, find daily 
features and analysis 
at ESPN.com/mlb. 


COVER PHOTOGRAPH BY PETER YANG 


STYLING BY MICHAEL NASH; GROOMING BY ELENA DENNING; PROP STYLING BY THERESA POBORSKY; THIS PAGE: PHOTOGRAPH BY TAYLOR GLASCOCK 
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Innovation HAUL OF FAME 


that excites 


with an integrated quick-release gooseneck hitch and available Cummins 
V8 Turbo Diesel, the Nissan TITAN’ XD makes you the most valuable player 
on any team. Head over to NissanHeismanHouse.com and vote for the 


next Heisman Trophy winner. 


FANTASY. Bo not attempt. Youre not a Heisman Trophy winner. You can't tow the Heisman House. 2017 Nissan TITAN XD Platinum Reserve 4x4 shown. Towing capability varies by 
configuration, See Nissan Towing Guide and Owners Manual for additional information. Always wear your seat belt, and please don't drink and drive. ©2016 Nissan North America, Inc. 
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“There are many gaudy numbers 
that didn’t make the piece, such 
as the four gold medals Ezekiel 
Elliott won in the Missouri state 
track and field championships 
over 2% hours. But one really 
grabbed me. A colleague, Paula Lavigne, followed 
about 40 Twitter accounts of top college football 
players for a month last season. Players averaged 
around a tweet a day; Elliott averaged three. He 
wound up deleting about 30 percent of them. It 
exemplifies Elliott’s struggle to connect with fans 
but keep a comfortable distance. ‘Social media,’ 
Elliott says, ‘is a gift and a curse.” MORE ON PAGE 17 


“This summer in Chicago has 
been a ridiculous time to be Theo 
Epstein. One night in July, we 
went to a BYOB crab shack on the 
North Side, the Angry Crab. After 
taking a cab from his house, 

he walked to a nearby food mart in search of beer. 
Nearly 30 minutes later, he returned in a maroon 
Subaru. He popped out and came across the 
street with a case of Pacifico Clara longnecks. He 
was laughing hysterically. Turns out, the little food 
mart didn’t sell beer, but a couple of Cubs fans on 
their way to a local softball league recognized him 
and drove him to a place that did.” MORE ON PAGE 46 


Cuban 
Relations 


Photographer Carol Guzy on connect- 
ing with her subjects: “I met Josh 
Basile 12 years ago after an accident 
left him quadriplegic and began a 
journey, with my camera, through his 
rehabilitation. He founded a nonprofit 
to empower others with spinal cord 
injuries, and one of the activities was a 
sailing trip to Cuba. His spirit and will 
were humbling. | was hospitalized just 
before the trip with Guillain-Barré 
syndrome, which was temporarily 
paralyzing. | faced some of the same 
challenges | was documenting, using a 
spare wheelchair and a compassionate 
fixer to pick me up when my legs 
wouldn’t work. As | hung out of my 
driver’s car window taking photos of 
them cruising in this convertible in 
Havana, Josh called me a true warrior.” 
MORE ON PAGE 28 

a 


“| approached Jon Lester in 
July about a meeting he had with 
Anthony Rizzo when the first 
baseman was a minor leaguer in 
the Red Sox organization. Rizzo, 

! then 18, had been diagnosed with 
Hodgkin’s lymphoma. Lester, 24, was a Boston 
starter who'd survived anaplastic large cell 
lymphoma. Over 45 minutes, | discovered a man 
deeply engaged, thoughtful and caring. ‘Cancer 
isn’t something that makes you automatic friends,’ 
Lester said, ‘but Anthony’s the best.’ The connec- 
tion the two share is indicative of the heart of this 
team as it charges toward history.” MORE ON PAGE 64 


Copyright © 2016 ESPN. All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or in part without the permission of ESPN The Magazine is prohibited. ESPN The Magazine does not accept and cannot be held responsible for any kind of unsolicited materials. From time to time, we 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY CAROL GUZY 
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Nobody knows eggs better than Bacon, Kevin and Michael Bacon. They know 


one large egg is a nutritional powerhouse with 6 grams of high-quality protein 


for 70 calories each. And they also know how to sneak into your house to 


sing you a catchy egg song. Just yolking. 


Visit Incredible 


Egg.org for recipe ideas. 


incredible! 


FOR THIS YEAR'S CAPTAIN 


Allstate Insurance Company and the American Football Coaches Association (AFCA) are proud to announce the 24 
student-athletes and honorary head coach to the 2016 Allstate AFCA Good Works Team®. In the areas of giving back 
and contributing to the greater good of their communities, the 25th anniversary team roster represents the best of 
the best. 


College football fans can vote for the 2016 team captain and learn more about the Allstate AFCA Good Works Team® 
at ESPN.com/Allstate. 


| SEOKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY 
OL - SENIOR Z = WR - SENIOR 


25 YEARS 


MARK 
.RICHT 


HONORARY HEAD COACH 


G) Allstate | AFCA 


(c) 2016 Allstate Insurance Company, 2775 Sanders Road, Northbrook, IL 60062. Marks are registered trademarks of their respective owners. 


ALLSTATE AFCA GOOD WORKS TEAN’ 


“ , vi 
KESHUN CORBIN . CAYLIN 
4 FREEMAN .JOUNTTI ~ | MOORE 
DL - JUNIOR RB - JUNIOR > DB - SENIOR 


DAN BRETT DREW 
«GALLMAN «KASPER 4NEUVILLE 
OL - SENIOR QB - JUNIOR TE - SENIOR — 


( LUKE 


4 GROOTERS 


MAKANI 
4KEMA-KALEIWAHEA 


ZACH 
4 TERRELL 


LB - SENIOR DL : RS SENIOR } i] QB - RSSENIOR 
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CARL 
. JONES 


DESHAUN 
«WATSON 


«MCCARTNEY 
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Gus Malzahn’s 
seat is among 
the hottest. 


Forecasting a Heat Wave 


ESPN Insiders Chris Low and Adam Rittenberg analyze the biggest games for coaches on the hot seat. 


= 

SEPT. 24 

Les Miles survived a coup 
last November, but he 
couldn’t escape Lambeau 
Field without a Week 1 loss 
to unranked Wisconsin or 
new criticisms about his 
offense. His SEC West rival, 
Gus Malzahn, is also feeling 
the heat and could use a 
boost going into a brutal 
stretch beginning Oct. 29 that 
includes Ole Miss, Georgia and 
Alabama. A blowout loss could 
be a disaster for either coach. 


14 ESPN 10.03.2016 
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SEPT. 24 

Butch Jones seems safe 

(he has a $10 million buyout}, 


yet things can change quickly. 


Jones is under enormous 
pressure to compete for an 
SEC title, but history stands 
in his way. UT has lost 11 

in a row to the defending 
East champs, including two 
straight one-point heart- 
breakers. The Vols can’t 
afford to falter here or during 
a stretch against Georgia, 
Texas ASM and Alabama. 


= 

OcT.1 

Dana Holgorsen’s air raid 
offense and Big 12 roots 
were supposed to help 

WVU survive as the league’s 
geographic outlier. But 
Holgorsen entered this 
season just 15-21 in Big 12 
play, with only one winning 
record in conference 

(5-4 in 2014). Holgorsen 
could get a bounce by 
beating comparable teams 
like Kansas State at home 
and Texas Tech on the road. 


= 

OcT.8 

Losing to a rival you’ve owned 
will quickly land you on the 
hot seat. The last thing Mark 
Helfrich needs is for Oregon’s 
12-game winning streak in 
this series to end. Plus, a 

UW win could signal a power 
shift. The Ducks last season 
posted their worst record 
since ‘07, and some in the 
Pac-1e think they're on the 
decline. A home loss to UW, 
which hasn’t happened since 
2002, will feed that narrative. 


Free for Mag subscribers 


THE ONLY PLACE FOR EXCLUSIVE 
ANALYSIS AND CONTENT FROM 
OUR EXPERTS. HERE’S HOW TO 
BECOME AN ESPN INSIDER! 


Turn back to the cover and 
find your account number on 
the mailing label of your 
ESPN The Magazine. It starts 
with ESN and is 10 digits long. 


Fire up the internet and g 
ESPN.com/in4free. Enter your 
account number and click 
“Activate your Insider account.” 


create an Insider member name 
and password. Click “Finish.” 
Congrats! You're already smarter 
than the average fan. 


KEN MURRAY/ICON SPORTSWIRE/AP PHOTO 
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-LAST-NAME DEPENDABLE. } 
FIRSTNAME MOST. 


MOST DEPENDABLE, LONGEST-LASTING 
FULL-SIZE PICKUPS ON THE ROAD! 


“Highest Ranked Large Light Duty Pickup in Initial Quality, Two Years in a Row: 


SILVERADO 


1 Dependability based on longevity: 1987-July 2015 full-size pickup registrations. 2 The Chevrolet Silverado LD received the lowest number of problems per 100 vehicles among large light duty 
pickups in the J.D. Power 2016 Initial Quality Study, based on 80,157 total responses, evaluating 245 models, and measures the opinions of new 2016 vehicle owners after 90 days of ownership, 
surveyed in February-May 2016. Your experiences may vary. Visit jdpower.com. 


Second 
Step 


The debut of Dallas rookie 
Ezekiel Elliott has been 
marked more by controversy 
than by yards. So what's 

his path forward? 

BY ELIZABETH MERRILL 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DARREN CARROLL 10.03.2016 ESPN 17 
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: ; F ; 7 5 aie He has always been there for his son. When Eze- 
ro0Kierunmine pack lzekiel Elliott is still awaiting idellief home for Ohin'State attheasegttz tt was 
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in Dallas. Stacy is going to look for a place to stay 
the holdup. Every day that goes by, he says, He Mtn eee: 
Teputations areiurther sullied. “My biggest worry is ... I don't believe my son 
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Hopes are high for Elliott 
despite his 51-yard debut. 


knows how to navigate in life being a superstar,” 
Stacy says. 

“He's like a little boy who wants to play football 
and have fun and enjoy people. We've always said 
this about Ezekiel, ever since he came into the world. 
He’sjust happy to be alive. He’s a happy guy. But this 
world is not.” 


ON APRIL 28, the Cowboys stunned the NFL when 
they made Elliott the No. 4 draft pick. Even Elliott’s 
mom, Dawn, was shocked. She’d been surprised to 


| DON'T 
BELIEVE MY 
DUN KNOWS 
HOW TO 
NAVIGATE IN 
LIFE BEING A 
SUPERSTAR.” 


STACY ELLIOTT, EZEKIEL’S FATHER 


be invited to the draft in Chicago and the implica- 
tion that her son could be taken in the first round. 
Teams do not invest in running backs with a No. 4 
selection anymore. The last one to be called in the 
top five before Elliott was Trent Richardson by the 
Browns in 2012. Richardson was a colossal bust and 
was recently waived by the Ravens. 

Ask Cowboys executive vice president and COO 
Stephen Jones how much is riding on Elliott’s suc- 
cess and he answers quickly: “Obviously, alot. When 
you take a player that high in the draft, you have 
really high expectations. We’ve got good running 
backs on this team, but we really just felt like he 
could bring something very special to the table.” 

And why not? Put Elliott, a bruising 225-pound 
workhorse who can block and run all day, behind 
arguably the NFL’s best offensive line and good 
things are bound to happen. He could take pressure 
off quarterback Tony Romo (or Dak Prescott, now 
that Romo is out with a compression fracture in his 
spine) and help control the time of possession, 
which would aid the defense. 

On the field, Elliott has an awareness and a skill 
set that make him one of the most promising run- 
ning backs since Adrian Peterson. 

Off it, he has shown signs of being less of a sure 
thing. 

On Sept. 6, the Columbus city attorney's office an- 
nounced it had declined to pursue charges against 
Elliott in the alleged domestic violence case involv- 
ing awoman named Tiffany Thompson. 

In his first public comments after the announce- 
ment, Elliott said the episode taught him that he’s 
a “target.” “That’s what I’ve realized from all of 
this,” he said. “And I have to conduct myself that 
way, so I cannot have any distractions so I can just 
focus on ball.” 

But the news release was followed by a 77-page 
report on the investigation that includes some 
texts that appear to refer to possible drug use. 
In one text exchange between Elliott and Thomp- 
son, she expressed concern that he wouldn’t pass a 
drug test. 

“I'm gonna pass,” Elliott texted. “About to live in 
this sauna the next 24 hours.” 

It was not the news the Cowboys’ front office 
wanted to hear. Earlier, Elliott was caught on cam- 
era walking around in a marijuana dispensary in 
Seattle hours before his preseason debut against the 
Seahawks. Though he didn’t buy anything, the com- 
bination of events could draw the attention of the 
league’s substance abuse program. 

NFL spokesman Brian McCarthy said the do- 
mestic violence case “remains under review of the 
personal conduct policy.” 


10.03.2016 ESPN 19 
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The alleged incident happened in the early- 
morning hours of July 22, Elliott’s 21st birthday. 
He celebrated with a group of friends that night at 
the Social Room, a Columbus nightclub with a 
slogan on its website that reads, “See and be seen.” 
Around 2:40 a.m., police responded to a call that 
Elliott had assaulted Thompson while pulling her 
out of a parked car. Four witnesses said they did not 
see an assault, but she filed another police report 
saying that Elliott had abused her over the course 
of five days in July. In the end, prosecutors declined 
to press charges “primarily due to conflicting and 
inconsistent information across all incidents re- 
sulting in concern regarding the sufficiency of 
the evidence.” 

“We crossed T’s and dotted I’s. Nobody was af- 
forded any special treatment,” said Robert Tobias, 
director of Columbus’ prosecution resources unit. 
“We evaluated this the same way we would any 
matter.” 

Thompson did not respond to messages left by 
ESPN. 

Elliott and his parents contend that Thompson 
and Elliott never had a serious relationship, even 
though he paid for her apartment and co-signed for 
her car loan. “He cared about her,’ Stacy says. “He 
was trying to help her.” 

Stacy believes that part of Ezekiel’s problem is 
that he treats too many women as if they’e his girl- 
friend. He says his son lacks the street smarts that 
most possess at his age. 

Former NFL quarterback Gus Frerotte, who 
coached Elliott at John Burroughs School, de- 
scribes Elliott’s pre-NFL life as sheltered. “His dad 
was always there helping him; coaches were always 
there in college helping him; and [at Ohio State] 
Urban Meyer is not going to let him do things he 
shouldn’t. There’s a fatherly figure there, a family 
there,” Frerotte says. “Now youre in the NFL, and 
once you leave that building, you're on your own. 
There’s nobody to hold your hand. ... Zeke learned 
very quickly how things can explode and go the 
wrong way.” 


BURROUGHS SCHOOL WAS not a football factory, and 
that’s what the Elliotts liked about it. 

The private college prep school, located in the 
affluent St. Louis suburb of Ladue, encouraged in- 
clusion. All students are required to participate in 
at least two sports their freshman and sophomore 
years. Athletic fields are classrooms without walls, 
says Peter Tasker, Burroughs’ athletic director. 
Some of life’s greatest lessons can be learned there, 
including one a few years ago, when members of an 
opposing team ran off with some of his students’ 
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belongings during a basketball game. At Burroughs, 
kids don’t lock their lockers, nor do they hesitate to 
leave their cellphones plugged into hallway char- 
gers unattended. 

“We have an atmosphere of trust, sometimes to a 
fault,” Tasker says. “It builds a false sense of security.” 

Elliott thrived in the environment. He loved the 
intimacy of having about 100 people in his graduat- 
ing class. He was chatty and seemingly friends with 
everyone. Jay Prapaisilp, the student body president 
of the class of 2013, did not have a lot in common 
with Elliott, but he remembers him flashing a giant 


grin and saying hi in the hallways. 

On the field, Elliott seemed from the start to 
understand the game better than everyone else. If 
the offensive line couldn’t grasp what Frerotte was 
trying to teach it, he’d have Elliott show the players 
what he meant. He could play almost any position 
on the field. 

There was a game in high school (Frerotte can’t 
recall the opponent) when Burroughs was getting 
manhandled by a much bigger team loaded with 
Division I talent. Frerotte told Elliott at halftime that 
he was going to get the ball on every play. Elliott said 
sure, and Burroughs wound up winning the game. 

At Ohio State, Elliott roomed with running back 
Rod Smith for his freshman season. Smith, now a 
teammate with the Cowboys, was struck by how 


FROM TOP: MATTHEW EMMONS/USA TODAY SPORTS; JEREMIAH JHASS/DALLAS COWBOYS 


THE ZEKE FACTOR 


If Elliott can produce for Dallas the way he 
did for Ohio State, the Cowboys have a shot 
at bringing back the glory days of the 1990s. 


» 


HIGHEST CAREER YARDS PER 
CARRY IN BIG TEN SINCE 2000* 


MELVIN 
GORDON 


EZEKIEL 
ELLIOTT 


JAMES 
WHITE 


DENARD 
ROBINSON 


CARLOS 
HYDE 


BEST AMONG POWER 5 RUNNING 
BACKS, PAST TWO SEASONS** 


C2%\ (157% \, 


PERCENTAGE OF PERCENTAGE OF 
CARRIES FOR ZERO CARRIES FOR 
OR NEGATIVE YARDS 5-PLUS YARDS 


ad/ 


MOST RUSHES OF 10-PLUS YARDS 


*Minimum 500 carries. Source: College Football Reference 
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homesick Elliott was. 

Later, Elliott became friends with Kosta Kara- 
george, a senior walk-on who did not see the field in 
the fall of 2014. Karageorge, who had suffered nu- 
merous concussions, died by suicide in late Novem- 
ber that year. Elliott was a pallbearer at his funeral. 
The running back says he befriended Karageorge 
because he used to see him at lunch, a new guy who 
didn’t know anybody, and it reminded Elliott ofhow 
he had felt as a freshman. 

“I think God put me on this planet to make sure 
everyone has a good time,” Elliott said after one of 
the last practices of training camp. “I’m very outgo- 
ing, very relatable. I did come from a smaller, more 
sheltered background, so I really wasn’t exposed to 
all of the evil of the world yet. I think [the Ohio State 


coaches ] were a little worried. Once you're success- 
ful, everyone is going to try and be your friend. I 
don’t think they were worried about what I would 
do, but I think they were worried about the people 
I would let around me.” 

Regardless of what he was feeling off the field, by 
2014, Elliott was a force for the Buckeyes. He ran for 
220 yards in the Big Ten championship game, then 
exploded for 230 yards in a Sugar Bowl upset over 
No. 1 Alabama. As each game got bigger, Elliott 
seemed to play better. In the national championship 
game, he ran for 246 yards and four touchdowns in 
avictory over Oregon. 

Unfortunately, Stacy Elliott says, everything 
changed after that. Ezekiel, who loves to talk and has 
trouble saying no, was bombarded. 

The 2015 season did not go as well as Elliott 
planned. There was a 17-14 loss to Michigan State, 
and a postgame outburst in which Elliott groused 
about his 12 carries. He questioned the Buckeyes’ 
playcalling and said he was declaring for the draft 
after the season. 

In a conversation with Cowboys running backs 
coach Gary Brown this offseason, Elliott conceded 
it was not the right way to handle himself. “He’s 
passionate,” Brown says, “and it came out the 
wrong way.” 

But nothing prepared Elliott for the crush of fans 
and media when he arrived in Dallas. This was 
“America’s Team.” 

Elliott was at Dallas/Fort Worth International Air- 
port earlier this summer with Rocky Arceneaux, one 
of two agents who represent him, when the attention 
got to be too much. Elliott retreated to a bathroom 
and put on a makeshift disguise—some sunglasses 
plus a hoodie over his head. It did not work. 

“Man,” Elliott told Arceneaux, “I think I want to 
start flying private all the time.” 

Arceneaux laughed. “That comes with being a star 
playing for The Star,’ he told Elliott. 


THE COWBOYS ARE well-versed in dealing with 
young men carrying far more baggage than Elliott. 
Sometimes they gamble and lose. Last year’s jaw- 
dropping moves involved signing Greg Hardy, who 
had assaulted an ex-girlfriend in 2014, and draft- 
ing Randy Gregory in the second round. Gregory, 
who failed a drug test at the combine, is out the 
first four games of this season for violating the 
league’s substance abuse policy, and Hardy is a 
free agent. 

A person in the organization who spoke on the 
condition of anonymity says the Cowboys knew 
when they drafted Elliott that he liked to hit the 
nightclubs hard. There is nothing illegal about that, 


but they want him to be less vulnerable. There are 
ways to go about it, including giving a club a heads- 
up before he comes, entering through a side door 
and having security. 

Veteran tight end Jason Witten has become sort 
of a big brother to Elliott. “We obviously want him 
to succeed,” says Witten, who desperately wants a 
sniff at the Super Bowl. 

Outside the organization, former Rams great 
Marshall Faulk has served as a mentor from afar. 
Faulk and Elliott are both represented by Arce- 
neaux, and Elliott thinks it’s cool when Faulk texts 
him because he grew up worshipping the Hall of 
Fame running back. 

“The question is, has he learned from [his mis- 
takes ]?” Faulk says. “I would like to say yes, but we're 
going to find out. Because we really don’t know.” 

In the past, the Cowboys have used a handler for 
players of concern. A go-to person they have often 
turned to for this job is David Wells, a burly former 
bail bondsman who now earns a living as an inves- 
tigator. Wells refers to himself as a crisis manage- 
ment expert. His work with the team spans three 
decades; he has kept tabs on Michael Irvin, Adam 
Jones and Dez Bryant. 

Wells was spotted outside the Cowboys’ locker 
room recently. He was asked whether he had been 
approached about helping Elliott. “No comment,” 
he said. 


ELLIOTT HAS THE best-selling rookie jersey in the 
NFL, and some young men wearing his No. 21 
are playing beer pong outside AT&T Stadium on 
Sept. 11. It’s the season opener, and though rookie 
quarterback Prescott is standing in for Romo, hope 
fills the warm and boozy Texas air—the Cowboys 
have Elliott. 

Elliott gets the ball on the opening snap and mus- 
ters just 1 yard. He shows flashes, and he scores his 
first NFLtouchdown on acutback from 8 yards out. 
But Elliott runs for just 51 yards on 20 carries in a 
20-19 loss to the Giants. After the game, Jerry Jones, 
ever the optimist, says he can see Elliott’s potential 
and knows he will be a major asset. 

“Yes,” Jones says. “Unequivocally.” 

Inside the locker room, Elliott is quiet. He neatly 
folds his white jersey and stuffs four game programs 
into a bag, keepsakes from a game that Dallas 
would rather forget. He declines a request for a 
quick one-on-one interview, saying he’s done talk- 
ing for the day. 

His dad would be happy about this. Maybe Elliott 
is finally learning to say no. G 


ESPN’s Jean-Jacques Taylor contributed to this story. 
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Two-time world 
champion Faker will 
lead SK Telecom T1 
into battle once again. 
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GroupA 

This group contains the tournament’s top-ranked 
team, the ROX Tigers. But some European 
upstarts, North American mainstays and 
unpredictable Russians look to make life difficult. 


ROXTIGERS | SOUTH KOREA DOTA 
Korean teams have won the past three worlds, and 


ROX is the favorite to be the fourth straight and shed its 
reputation as perpetual runner-up to compatriot SKT. 


G2ESPORTS | EUROPE (DOL (et) 
This team dominated Europe in its first year in the 


top division, but inexperience might prove its undoing. 
Still, this is as favorable a draw as it could hope for. 


TD MIE RANKING12 


CLG has been erratic all summer but has a history of 
pulling off dramatic upsets when expectations are low. 
ROX and Ge would be foolish to count this team out. 


ALBUS NOX LUNA | RUSS/A OU 
This wild-card team likes to lure its opponents into a false 


sense of security before turning the tables with uncon- 
ventional strategies. Doubtful it can surprise ROX, though. 


Group B 

Group B is in some ways the most intriguing. It 
features the defending world champions, the 
team that knows how to beat them and the team 
that’s peaking at just the right time. 


SKTELECOMT1 : SOUTH KOREA (EOL) (ee) 


Reigning world champion SKT has had a poor season by 
its own lofty standards but should easily boss this group 
to make it to the quarterfinals. 


FLASH WOLVES : TAIWAN ; ; : RANKING 7 
This dark horse is the only team in the world that plays 
better against South Korean foes, having beaten SKT and 
ROX in the past year. Its key test: a surging Cloud9. 


CLOUDS : NORTH AMERICA RANKING 9 
Cloud9 might be a 3-seed, but it sure isn’t playing like it. 
Led by Jeong “Impact” Eon-young, one of the field’s most 
in-form players, its hot streak might get hotter. 


IMAY : CHINA ; 
| May wasn’t supposed to be here. Five months ago, 
the team was in the amateur division. Nowit’s at worlds. 
How far can this Cinderella go? Probably fourth. 


Group C 


EDward Gaming is a virtual lock to advance, but 
the second spot is up for grabs. The remaining 
three teams are equally matched—consider this 
the Group of Life. 


EDWARD GAMING : CHINA DTU (4 
The reigning Chinese champion went undefeated in the 


summer season and boasts three of the best individual 
players in the tournament. A top-four finish is in the cards. 


H2K GAMING | EUROPE Jn ~ RANKING 10 


HeK, a squad that loves nothing better than a good 
fight, could become the sensation of the tournament, 
provided it takes AHQ seriously in the group phase. 


AHQE-SPORTS CLUB : TAIWAN [CEUTA Dee 


It’s three straight worlds for AHQ, another team 
that likes to charge into fights no matter the odds. 
Expect sparks to fly when it takes on HeK. 


Tee RANKING 5 
INTZ was one of the best teams that never made it. Until 
now. Its strength lies in its unity: The players have been 


together a whopping two years, a lifetime in esports. 


Group D 

Welcome to the Group of Death. Team SoloMid, 
Samsung Galaxy and Royal Never Give Up all 
aspire to deep runs into the knockout stage, but at 
least one will see its dream get pentakilled. 


vn RANKING 4 
TSM is the best North American team ever to enter worlds; 
OK, so two players are Danish. We'll take ‘em! Anything 
less than a top-four finish would be a disappointment. 


SAMSUNG GALAXY : SOUTH KOREA (EU Ted) 
After winning the 2014 title, Samsung's players left for 
the wealthier Chinese league. This rebuilt team lacks star 


power, but arun at the cup isn’t out of the question. 


ROYAL NEVER GIVE UP : CHINA RANKING 8 


Royal Never Give Up, a finalist in 2013 and 2014, looks 
strong on paper, but its star-studded lineup has failed 
to jell in recent months. 


SPLYCE | EUROPE — RANKING 13 
Splyce has gone from fighting for survival to worlds in 
just five months. The roster lacks experience, and this big 
stage is mostly an opportunity to learn for the future. 


ESPN reporters Adel Chouadria, Tyler Erzberger, Steven Nguyen and Xander Torres contributed to this story. The rankings are by ESPN. 
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HEAVYWEIGHTS 


These five crushed their domestic leagues all year, 
but now they finally face off. Who will need help 
lifting the Summoner’s Cup? Hey, it’s 70 pounds! 


v 


BJERGSEN | IRL: Soren Bjerg 
The 20-year-old Dane has 
been North America’s top player 
since 2014. After another 
domestic MVP season at TSM, 
worlds could elevate him to 
global superstardom. 


CLEARLOVE | IRL: Ming Kai 

At 23, Clearlove has seen Chinese 
dynasties rise and fall, competing 
in five of League’s six seasons. 
He will look to cement his legacy 
by leading EDward Gaming to 

its first world title. 


FAKER | IRL: Lee Sang-hyeok 
All eyes are on the former prodigy 
now regarded as the world’s 
greatest player. At 20, he’s already 
helped lift two Summoner’s Cups 
with SKT, but that won't stop 

him from trying to hoist a third. 


SMEB | IRL: Song Kyung-ho 
Once considered one of the worst 
pros in South Korea, Smeb, 21, 
has worked his way to become 

a two-time MVP and reigning 
champ for ROX. All that’s left: 
Destroy Faker for a world title. 


TRICK | IRL: Kim Kang-yun 

The 20-year-old South Korean 
import has won back-to-back 
titles and MVP awards in Europe 
with G2 Esports. Anyone who 
underestimates him will be taking 
an early vacation from worlds. 


m0 


Number of people, in millions, who 
tuned in to last year’s worlds final, 
up from 27 million in 2014. A similar 
increase is expected this year. 
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Reaching 
Cuba 


iy 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAROL GUZY 
IN COLLABORATION WITH VICE SPORTS 


Basile leads friends Beckman (center) 
and Buchanan through the streets of 
Havana. Exploring by wheelchair 
means searching for the smoothest 
routes through this old city. 
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Buchanan and Beckman bask in the sun with Basile and his girlfriend, Gabrielle Ahrens, aboard 
the Impossible Dream, the catamaran that is bringing them from Key West to Hemingway Marina in 
Cuba. The ship has been specifically modified for accessibility, with decks wide enough to 
accommodate wheelchairs and hulls equipped with elevators that take passengers to their cabins. 
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Beckman launches himself 
off the catamaran for a 
swim off Key West. In 
college, he broke his neck 
diving off a dock with his 
friends. An injury like that is 
life-changing in many ways, 
he says: “I would have never 
been in Cuba, would never 
have met Josh, | would 
never have done marathons, 
| wouldn’t have played 
wheelchair rugby.” 


There’s no better way to see 
Havana than in a 1952 Chevy 
convertible. One problem 
with the classic ride: no seat 
belts, which is an issue 
because Basile can’t hold 

up his torso. Fortunately, 
he’s a planner, and they 
fashion a seat belt out of the 
quick-release straps that 
are needed in transferring 
from a wheelchair to the 
seat of a car. 
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TO READ THE FULL STORY ON HOW 
JOSH BASILE PREPARED FOR HIS 
EXPERIENCE IN CUBA, GO TO ESPN.COM 


Havana's infamous Tropicana nightclub has hosted singers like Nat King Cole and Josephine Baker, 
and now it gives all guests time in the spotlight, often inviting audience members onstage to 
show off their moves. Dancer Joana Menendez takes the opportunity to dance with Basile and his 
friends at their table during the final musical number of the night. 
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Navigating Havana means overcoming challenges: Spinal cord injuries can alter how you feel heat, making it all the more 
necessary for the trio to stay cool and hydrated, whether playing slingshot golf [top)—a game created by Basile—or simply trying 
to enter or exit the city’s older buildings (bottom right); Beckman and Buchanan hear the reality of living in a wheelchair in 
Cuba from Maximo Rigoberto Acosta Olivera (bottom left), who emotionally shares the details of his injury from a work accident. 
Stories like Olivera’s remind Basile why he is here and why he will come to the island again. 
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Broken 
Route 


BY SHAUN ASSAEL AND 
JEAN-JACQUES TAYLOR 


ast Oct. 12, Dave Stevens slipped 

his sneakers on for a 90-minute 

a run through the Dallas morning, a 

chance to clear his mind before 

heading to his job as an engineer. 

Every day he wrestled with small, knotty problems 

to solve larger ones, and most of his General Electric 

co-workers agreed that his designs were elegant in 

their simplicity, which was also a good way to de- 

scribe Dave. He was quiet insofar as he chose his 

words carefully and had a spare, dry wit. But he also 

had a free-spirited streak and had recently begun 

looking at farmland in Oregon so he could raise live- 

stock with his wife, Patti. It was his vision, at age 53, 
of an early retirement. 

Dave also ran to train for the Dallas Marathon, just 
eight weeks away, aiming to beat his 3:27:03 time 
from a year earlier. Every so often he would take 
Patti, speeding ahead before turning back because 
he didn’t like her running alone. But he was solo this 
morning, looking forward to gauging his pace. 


ILLUSTRATION BY MARK SMITH 
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Just before 7 a.m., Dave parked at the trail en- 
trance in Valley View Park, threw his wallet into the 
glove compartment of his SUV and set off on his run. 
The sun was still half an hour from rising, but early 
birds getting in their Fitbit steps were already 
crowding the path. His favorite stretch of the course 
followed White Rock Creek through a collection of 
parks before emptying into a lake bordered by well- 
heeled homes. Once he passed Anderson Bonner 
Park, it would be a straight shot through Harry Moss 
Park until he got to West Lawther Drive and the 
mouth of the lake loop. There, he’d make his way 
around the wooden boardwalks with their pictur- 
esque views before starting on the return trip. 

The temperature was perfect, still in the 70s, and 
as he started the course, he gulped in the fall air. 
About an hour later, he was two-thirds through his 
run and about to pass under the stone bridge that 
runs above Walnut Hill Lane when something 
caught his eye. 


THOMAS JOHNSON RAN to clear his mind too. As long 
as he could remember, his legs had taken him places. 
They carried him around the Dallas borough of Oak 
Cliff, past trouble on the corners and to sports and 
church programs. As his athletic talent became evi- 
dent, he stepped up to bigger stages, like the Junior 
Olympics in Eugene, Oregon, where at age 9 he seta 
world record for his age group in the long jump. There 
was alot about Thomas that made people want to be 
around him: the ease he had with himself, how he 
helped other kids and was unfailingly polite. The Fri- 
day night lights of suburban Dallas also revealed a 
young man whose mother had instilled in him a de- 
sire to see a broad world—the kind a good education 
would bring. By 2012, he’d become the fourth-ranked 
football recruit in the state, and when he arrived at 
Texas A&M that fall, he emerged as one of Johnny 
Manziel’s favorite targets. In just his 10th game, on 
the road at No. 1 Alabama, the true freshman madea 
trio of receptions that helped the Aggies past the de- 
fending national champion. When he got off the team 
bus in College Station that night to a raucous celebra- 
tion, he looked every bit the future NFL star. 

But Thomas Johnson never stepped onto a foot- 
ball field again. Instead, three years later, he was 
hurtling toward Dave Stevens by the stone bridge of 
Walnut Hill Lane. 


AMERICA’S MENTALLY ILL are often overlooked or mis- 
understood. Interviews with Thomas Johnson’s 
family members, court and police records, and doc- 
tors’ diagnoses show that those closest to the college 
star were right beside him when he exhibited strange 
behaviors and acknowledged hearing voices, yet 
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they all had difficulty interpreting the signs. Some 
were too ill-informed to understand what he need- 
ed, while others saw him through the lens of their 
own social conscience. Law enforcement officials 
mainly saw him as atypical drug abuser and figured 
there was nothing about him that a little rehab 
couldn’t cure. His parents were too busy arguing 
with each other to agree on a diagnosis. 

Three years after he heard his last stadium cheers, 
Thomas was unemployed, sleeping on friends’ 
couches and, in the rare moments when he opened 
up, revealing a disturbing side that had already led 
to two arrests and several months in jail. 

“You do know youre talking to yourself,’ his moth- 
er’s sister said to him one day as she watched him 


carry on a one-way conversation. “I’m sorry,’ he re- 

plied, shaking his head with embarrassment. 
Those close to Thomas weren't willing to confront 

the obvious: He was no longer only their problem. 


LINDA HANKS IS not quite 5 feet tall, with a soft, 
sometimes faint voice that understates the long- 
running battle she’s waged with the world. Her 


MIKE ZARRILLI/GETTY IMAGES 


“TM HEARING THESE VOIGES. ... THEY'RE 
JUST TELLING ME 10 00 DIFFERENT 
THINGS. STUFF 1 DON'T WANT TO DO.” 


THOMAS JOHNSON 


mother died giving birth to her, and she grew up in 
Dallas with three sisters who helped her care for her 
twin brother, who died at 12 from fluid on the brain. 
She studied design at a two-year college, and after a 
brief marriage in the late 1980s, she had a fling with 
a truck driver named Robert Johnson, who lived in 
her apartment complex. 

Linda, her faith in the Lord strong, proclaimed 
the two of them blessed when Thomas, their child, 
was born in April 1994. But the two never married. 
And as the years passed, Robert and Linda started 
hurting each other in the name of fighting over what 
was best for their son. 

Linda raised Thomas with a single mother’s sin- 
gle-mindedness. Her social services job at a hospital 
paid for a home in Oak Cliff with a large backyard 
that she filled with things like tire swings and tram- 
polines, and her happiest memories came from 
watching Thomas practice the 100-yard dash in 
their backyard. She taught him to be respectful and 
not play into anyone’s prejudices, and she kept a 
Bible at arm’s reach to answer any questions he had. 
She made fashion bags at night to sell at work so she 
could afford the extra cost of track meets and travel 
games, and she used what she managed to save to 
take Thomas on trips—Disney World one year, 
Washington, D.C., the next. 

But to her irritation, Thomas’ father, who’d had 
multiple convictions for theft, remained in the pic- 
ture. In fact, Thomas lit up with joy whenever he ar- 
rived on their doorstep. But by 2005, the price of 
taking care of Thomas started to overwhelm Linda. 
She sought bankruptcy protection, citing just $1,753 
amonth in take-home pay and alack of child support. 


Thomas, a reserved 11-year-old, had already joined 
atravel football team in Arlington, halfan hour away, 
and was being shuttled back and forth to practice by 
the team’s owner, a wealthy businessman named Ted 
Ehrhardt. When Ted’s son Mitchell learned about 
Thomas’ financial troubles, he volunteered an idea: 
“Why doesn’t Thomas just live with us?” 

“It didn’t happen overnight,” Ehrhardt says. “He'd 
been visiting and hanging out with my son and 
spending every weekend with us for three years, do- 
ing the things that we do as family.” 

Ehrhardt, whose company installs and services 
fire alarm systems, paid for Thomas to attend 
Oakridge, a prestigious private school in Arlington, 
and took him on vacations to an island he owns in 
the Caribbean. A photo from the summer of 2008 
shows Ted, a sometime sports agent, his wife, Stacey, 
and their three sons posing with Thomas on their 
private beach, all dressed in matching white shirts 
and khakis. 

But as much as Linda wanted Thomas to see the 
world outside Oak Cliff, she winced when she 
opened a local magazine in April 2009, a year after 
he moved to Arlington, and read a profile about her 
son headlined “Most Grateful Player.” The piece in- 
cluded a quote from Thomas, then a freshman, say- 
ing that before he met the Ehrhardts, “I was going 
to school in Dallas and getting into trouble.” 

Linda was stung by the suggestion that he was 
better off without her. And she became even more 
upset when Thomas’ father married and moved to 
a home just 5 miles from the Ehrhardts. In Decem- 
ber 2009, Linda drove to Arlington to tell the 
Ehrhardts she wanted her 15-year-old son back. 


“They're separating us,’ she said. “That’s not the way 
it started out, you know?” 

Thomas didn’t show much emotion as his mother 
spoke. “It wasn’t like he was bawling or crying,” Ted 
recalls. “It was more like, ‘My mom needs me. I need 
to go home with her.” 

Back in Oak Cliff, Linda rented her house so she 
could move Thomas closer to a magnet school, Sky- 
line High, which has produced eight NFL players 
since 1994. But the arrangement didn’t go as 
planned. Thomas announced that he wanted to start 
spending more time with his father and alternated 
between Robert’s home in Arlington and the apart- 
ment of his father’s sister near Skyline. 

Skyline went 9-3 and 14-1 in his two seasons. But 
as Thomas became an Under Armour All-American 
wide receiver and Robert took an active role in man- 
aging his future, Linda felt more and more isolated 
from her son. “It was like the vultures were all over 
him,’ she says. “It just seemed like every person that 
came into Thomas life was trying to control him and 
exclude me.” 

She also saw dark forces at work in the recruit- 
ment process. 

“I know people say black magic don’t exist,” she 
says. “But [after Thomas committed] it’s like he 
went to sleep and woke up a totally different kid.” 


IN THE SUMMER of 2012, Thomas joined a hopeful 
Aggies team that was entering the SEC with a 
new coach, Kevin Sumlin, and weapons at almost 
every position. The only glaring vacancy was at 
quarterback, and Sumlin chose an obscure redshirt 
freshman, Manziel, to fill it. 
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A close friend of Linda’s who'd died years earlier 
and had acted as a godfather to Thomas left him an 
inheritance for when he turned 18. He wasn’t shy 
about spending it, buying a Chevy Malibu for him- 
self and a Chrysler Sebring for his mother, gifts for 
friends and an engagement ring for a girl he was 
dating back home. 

On the field, his quiet confidence meshed with 
Manziel’s bravado. When the Aggies rolled into Tus- 
caloosa on Nov. 10, 2012, they were ranked 15th with 
a'7-2 record. Alabama was undefeated, but the Ag- 
gies scarcely needed three minutes to score their first 
touchdown. By the end of the first quarter, A&M was 
up 20-0 in a game it would hold on to win 29-24. 
Thomas caught only three passes, but each one 
helped keep a scoring drive alive. 

Then, in the aftermath of the Aggies’ biggest win 
in more than a decade, Thomas abruptly left College 
Station—a departure that even now is blurred by 
questions. In the weeks before the game, Thomas 
had begun comparing himself to the character 
played by Denzel Washington in The Book of Eli, a 
post-apocalyptic film about a loner who hears a 
voice that tells him to deliver a sacred text to a secret 
location on the West Coast. 

According to his roommate, linebacker Michael 
Richardson, “he was breaking it down to us, and we 
were like, ‘What are you watching, bro?’ It was like he 
[had watched] a completely different movie.” By 
then, Richardson says, “something had spiritually 
messed him up. He'd sit in his room for hours, reading 
his Bible and smoking weed. He got distant from ev- 
erybody. I told him he needed help.” 

In an interview, Robert Johnson says his son con- 
fessed that he’d started smoking synthetic mari- 
juana, or K-2. “I said, ‘You've got to be out of your 
mind,” he recalls. Thomas’ answer—“Ah, Dad, it’s 
all good”—hardly encouraged him. 

Two days after the Alabama game, the Aggies had 
a special-teams meeting scheduled at the Bright 
Football Complex. Because Thomas’ Malibu had 
broken down, Richardson offered to give him a lift. 
“Nah, it’s OK,” he said. “I’ll see you there.” Instead, 
shortly after 1 p.m., Thomas walked out of their 
apartment with the television on and didn’t come 
back. The engagement ring he’d bought for his girl- 
friend was in his pocket; he wanted to give it to her 
personally. His knapsack was full of Bibles. 

There was a Greyhound station 30 miles away, in 
Hearne, and Thomas walked the entire way. His feet 
became so blistered that he took off his shoes to walk 
the final stretch barefoot. It wasn’t until the next day, 
when he failed to show up to a second straight prac- 
tice, that his coaches realized he was gone. 

As Brian Polian, then the Aggies’ special-teams 
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From near right: 
Thomas with 

the Ehrhardts; at 

a game with his 
dad, Robert; with 
mom Linda; and 
with Robert, three 
days before he 
crossed paths with 
Dave Stevens. 


coordinator, recalls: “We had law enforcement 
from different agencies trying to track him down, 
and no answers.” Adds Richardson: “We had cops 
watching our house. They didn’t know if someone 
had done something to Thomas, and honestly, nei- 
ther did we.” 

According to acampus police report, Aggies wide 
receivers coach David Beaty told an officer that 
Thomas had “been very religious” in recent weeks. 
When the officer followed up with Linda, she con- 
firmed that a change had come over her son. In fact, 
she said, she was concerned enough about the mes- 
sages he was “getting from the Bible” that she’d 
brought him to a Dallas-area minister so that Thom- 
as “could better understand” what he was reading. 

Linda, however, never referred Thomas to a 
health professional. And there is no evidence that 
anyone in authority at A&M did either. 

Sumlin and Beaty, now the head coach at Kansas, 
declined to speak with Outside the Lines. And A&M 
athletic department spokesman Alan Cannon cited 
federal student privacy restrictions when saying he 
“could not comment about a current or former stu- 
dent’s medical care.” Cannon did say, however, that 
football players, like all students, receive orientation 
materials that make them aware of resources on 


campus, including mental health counseling. 

The statewide manhunt for Thomas came to an 
end three days after his departure, when Robert 
Johnson found him at the home of a high school 
friend, talking in a garage. The truck driver tried to 
coax his son out, but Thomas wouldn't budge. Seeing 
no other option, Robert called the police. When 
Thomas spotted a squad car pulling up, he bolted out 
a back door and started running. “Thomas is crazy,’ 
his friend told the officers. “He believes he’s Jesus.” 

With a helicopter searching overhead, Thomas 
ran to a nearby park, where he frantically called his 
girlfriend. “I’m hungry, I’m cold. Will you just come 
see me?” he begged. 

Frightened for Thomas’ safety, his girlfriend in- 
formed detectives, who arranged to follow her as she 
drove to the park. When he got into her car shivering 
and disheveled, she drove straight into a prear- 
ranged traffic stop. Thomas was taken into custody 
without incident and transported to a psychiatric 
hospital, Green Oaks, for evaluation. 

After three days of court-ordered supervision, 
Thomas left Green Oaks with his father. “I said, ‘Son, 
I need you to tell me what's going on. Ifyou don’t tell 
me, I don’t know how to help you,” Robert recalls. 
Thomas’ reply, he says, was pleading: “Dad, I’m 
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hearing these voices in my head. ... They're just telling 
me to do different things. Stuff I don’t want to do.” 

A few days later, Robert brought his son to an out- 
patient facility where, he says, Thomas received a 


diagnosis of schizophrenia. But in a foreshadowing 
of his future, Thomas refused medication or long- 
term care. “He didn’t want to go to a hospital be- 
cause he was afraid he’d be treated like a nutcase,” 
Robert says. 

Unless someone petitioned the court to declare 
him incompetent—a drastic step that no one was 
ready to take—Thomas was free to chart his own 
course. 


ELIJAH SMITH WANTED to be just like Thomas. 

Six years younger than his second cousin, he had 
visions of becoming a football star and was thrilled 
that he got to drive with Thomas to College Station 
in the summer of 2012 to check out his new home. 

But just six months later, soon after Thomas was 
released from Green Oaks, Elijah saw a different 
side of his cousin. “Please forgive me,” Thomas said 
when he stopped by Elijah’s house one evening. “I 
sold my soul to the devil.” 

Elijah told Thomas it was late and he needed to 
get some rest. But Thomas left, only to return past 


midnight to speak to Elijah’s father, Roderick. 

“We have to deliver Elijah,’ Roderick recalls him 
saying. 

“Deliver him where?” 

“To the crucifixion.” 

“No, you won't be delivering him tonight,” Roder- 
ick said, stepping back. Thomas looked up to his 
second cousin’s bedroom. 

“Is Elijah up?” 

“Elijah is not up,” Roderick answered. “And I’m 
not gonna go wake him up.” 


LINDA HANKS, THOMAS’ MOTHER 


“God don’t sleep,” Thomas replied. 

The sound of the two men talking roused Elijah, 
who turned on the bathroom light. 

“See,” Thomas said. “I told you God don’t sleep.” 

Later, Roderick told his son that he should stop 
hanging around Thomas. He also phoned his un- 
cle Robert to say something was seriously wrong 
with Thomas. 

What happened next is the subject of some de- 
bate. Robert says he arrived at the apartment that 
Thomas shared with his mother in the company of 
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a doctor and social worker in the hopes he could 
coax Thomas to a hospital. But he says Linda 
blocked their way, insisting it was another attempt 
by him to separate her from her son. 

Linda, for her part, denies that ever happened. 
Instead, she says, “they threw around schizophre- 
nia. I don’t know. I don’t know much about it. ... I 
think it was something else going on that was 
mind-altering. In some form or fashion, his mind 
had been altered.” 


REMARKABLY, EVEN AFTER Thomas formally with- 
drew from A&M in December 2012, severing ties 
with the university and removing any potential for 
medical care on campus, his football career wasn’t 
over. Terance Perine, a personal trainer and friend 
of the family, emailed coaches to see whether there 
was any interest in him and says he got a bite from 
TCU. But Thomas never called the school to follow 
up. “He never responded,” Perine says. 

Perine also tried junior colleges. But the results 
were the same. Finally, he gave up and arranged an 
interview for Thomas at McDonald’s. That didn’t go 
any better. 

Robert also tried to find his son ajob. He attempt- 
ed to teach Thomas how to drive a truck, get him 
work in the oil fields. Each time, the answer came 
back, “No, Dad, that’s not what I want to do.” One day, 
Thomas expressed an interest in selling cars. “I went 
and bought him new clothes and got ready to take 
him to a friend of mine who sold cars,” Robert says. 
“He said, ‘No, that ain’t what I said I want to do.” 

It was during this period that Thomas began to 
take walks that, family members say, lasted as long 
as a day. “I asked him why he walked so much and 
he said it was because he couldn’t sleep,” recalls 
Brenda Cradler, his mother’s sister. “He said the 
voices in his head wouldn't stop.” 

On April 8, 2014—three days after the Aggies fin- 
ished their spring practice and 16 months after he 
left A&M —Thomas decided to return to College Sta- 
tion. But his car was broken down and couldn’t make 
the trip, so he went to a place where he knew he could 
find a substitute: the day care center that his moth- 
er’s other sister, Clarissa Pitts, ran in her home. 

Thomas waited until he saw his aunt leave in the 
afternoon, then broke a window and grabbed the 
keys to her Chevy van. After about 90 minutes, he 
drove off to College Station. 

When Clarissa returned that night to see her 
home burglarized, she called the police and handed 
over a security video. It showed her nephew pacing 
around with a kitchen knife, looking nervously out 
the windows every few minutes. 

Clarissa wasn’t the only one unnerved by Thomas’ 
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behavior that day. Richardson, his former room- 
mate, recalls that Coach Beaty called him in a panic 
when Thomas showed up at the Bright Football 
Complex and was walking in circles and talking to 
himself. “He said [Thomas ] came down with a back- 
pack and looked bad and was trying to get on the 
team,” Richardson says. Beaty offered to get Thom- 
as help. “But TJ didn’t want to hear that,’ Richardson 
says. “Coach Beaty had to get him escorted out be- 
cause he was getting aggressive.” 

On the way back home the next afternoon, Thom- 
as was arrested outside Waco by a cop who'd been 
alerted to the stolen van and who transported him to 
Dallas County Jail. Many of those closest to Thomas 
hoped he’d finally hit bottom, that he’d finally get the 
help he needed. But little changed. Instead, he spent 
three months in the jail before another Samaritan 
stepped into the picture—Dave Stephenson, a sports 
marketing executive who was close to Thomas’ old 
coaches at Skyline. 

In July 2014, Stephenson bailed Thomas out of 
jail and brought him to a care pastor he knew in 
Dallas for a counseling session. After 90 minutes 
with Thomas, Stephenson recalls, the pastor “told 
us that he was very complex, that there were a 


lot of issues with his mother and father that he 
hadn’t resolved.” 

The two developed something they called the Jer- 
emiah 29:11 Plan, which involved a mix of Bible 
study, work on the farm where Stephenson lives, 
drug testing and sessions with a psychologist. They 
also persuaded Clarissa to drop the stolen-car 
charge if Thomas completed the program. 

And so it was that Thomas found himself resid- 
ing on a 4-acre expanse 50 miles outside Dallas, in 
yet another place that was supposed to offer him 
sanctuary. He woke up to Bible study each morn- 
ing, ate a full breakfast, then drove to a nearby gym 
for a workout before returning for counseling with 
Stephenson and his wife, Lisa. The couple also 
hired a consultant to help make sure Thomas 
would be NCAA-eligible, hoping to pick up where 
Perine left off. 

But early in August 2014, on the very day that 
Thomas was scheduled to have his first session with 
a psychologist, he announced he’d spoken with his 
mother and was leaving their farm without making 
the visit. Stephenson tried to talk Thomas into stay- 
ing. Not only would leaving violate the terms of his 
diversion program, Stephenson said, but Thomas 
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“IF YOU 
DON’T TELL 
ME | DON'T 
KNOW 
HOW TO 
HELP YOU.” 


ROBERT JOHNSON, THOMAS’ FATHER 


would be putting himself into the same environment 
that had seemed to stoke his erratic behavior. “We 
didn’t know what to do,” Stephenson says. 
Eventually, the couple agreed to drive Thomas to 
an overnight visit with Linda. The next day, though, 
when he called Linda to arrange to pick him up, she 
told him Thomas had left and she didn’t know where 
he’d gone. “We never heard from Linda again,” says 
Stephenson, who immediately notified Thomas’ 
probation officer. “She didn’t take our calls.” 


AWEEK AFTER he was reunited with Linda, Thomas 
walked to his aunt Clarissa’s home in Duncanville, 
about 20 miles away, with the intent of apologizing 
for taking her van. But his hair was dirty and matted, 
his eyes were darting, and his disheveled look con- 
vinced his aunt that he was a danger to her kids. She 
huddled them inside her home, locked the doors and 
called the police. 

Thomas was on his aunt's porch when two police 
cruisers pulled up. “Why are you here?” he asked one 
of the cops who got out. When the officer replied that 
he was responding to a report of suspicious activity, 
Thomas said, “I didn’t call anyone,” and he started 
walking off. The officer blocked his path, but Thom- 
as ignored him and broke into a full sprint. He was 
captured a few blocks away and booked on a misde- 
meanor charge of evading arrest. 

Over the next year, Thomas went into a complete 
free fall. He tested positive for marijuana, missed an 
appointment with his probation officer, failed to pay 
$640 in court costs and neglected to enroll in a safe- 
neighborhoods program. But when he appeared 
before a Dallas County magistrate on the evasion 
charge in January 2015, he was treated like just a 
drug addict with a low-level rap sheet. The judge 
suspended a 45-day jail sentence in favor of having 
Thomas complete a six-month stay in a drug reha- 
bilitation center. 

“Everyone just assumed he had a drug problem,” 
Brenda Cradler says. “But it wasn’t drugs. It was not 
that at all” 

(A representative for the Dallas County district 
attorney declined to comment for this story.) 

When Thomas was finally released in July 2015, 
the anger he had previously shown in flashes was 
residing much closer to the surface. He also began 
to tell a story about why he had left Texas A&M 
three years earlier. 

In separate interviews with Outside the Lines, 
five people—Thomas’ mother and father, his aunt 
Brenda and two others who know him well—re- 
called him using similar language to describe an 
episode that he said traumatized him at a team 


game in November 2012. 

“He told me he'd been raped,” Linda says. “And he 
was really angry. Believe me, he was really angry.” 

The Texas A&M police report into Thomas’ 
2012 disappearance does not mention anything 
about a sex crime. Polian says he never heard talk 
of an investigation in any meeting. And Cannon, 
the football department spokesman, says no inci- 
dent ever came to his attention. Richardson says 
Thomas was in fine spirits when he went out with 
the team that night. “He usually stayed in that 
house, so it was a big deal that he came out with us,” 
the ex-roommate recalls. “We all tried to have a 
good time. And we did.” 

Whatever happened that night, “he couldn’t han- 
dle it,” his aunt Brenda says. “He could not handle 
it. He could not handle it” 


LINDA HANKS SPENT the evening of Oct. 10, 2015, 
with Thomas watching War Room, a film celebrated 
for its message about prayer. She says she felt the 
way she used to feel—like her son was still the center 
of her world. 

Linda had spent every last bit of her praying pow- 
er on Thomas. She prayed beside him, prayed at 
church, prayed alone and now she was praying as 
they watched the movie about prayer. 

Thomas was in a good mood as he watched the 
movie and giggled through the funny parts, like he 
did when they used to watch The Three Stooges to- 
gether. When the film ended at 9:30 p.m., he got up 
and announced he was going out. He didn’t say 
where, and Linda didn’t ask. 

When she awoke on Sunday morning and saw 
that her son hadn’t returned, Linda showered, 
dressed for church and was about to leave when she 
heard a key turn in her front door. Linda recalls that 
Thomas stormed inside “in the anger zone.” 

“He was looking for something—I don’t know 
what,” she says. “When I asked him, he started call- 
ing me all outta my name,” meaning he cursed at her. 

“You can’t stay with me calling me outta my 
name,” Linda remembers saying. “I love you. And 
I’ve stood by you. But I can’t take that.” As she puts 
it, “It wasn’t like I said, ‘Get out. I said, ‘You can’t be 
that way to me and live here with me.” 

But the effect on Thomas was the same. He 
stormed out of the house with a long-bladed knife, 
hurling insults at Linda as he left. 

“T don’t think she wanted to push him away,” her 
sister Brenda says. “Sometimes we find these safe 
spots and say, ‘Well, you know, it may not go away, 
but I can control it’ ... I believe she was trying to 
protect him. I believe her love was strong. But she 


Ss celebration after he’d returned from the Alabama smothered him. I mean, what do you do with that?” 
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Linda decided not to go to church that morning. 
Instead, she took her Bible into asmall closet that she 
uses for prayer, closed the door and fell to her knees. 


AT 7:32 ON Monday, Oct. 12, the sun had just risen 
over the Walnut Hill Lane Bridge when a pedestrian 
called 911 to report “a huge crazed man in the park.” 
The witness was scared enough to take out a can of 
pepper spray and later remarked: “The best way to 
describe it is his brain was clearly in another atmo- 
sphere. I knew this guy was trouble, a scary stare.” 

Twenty minutes after the police dispatcher was 
given a description of a man wearing a gray hoodie, 
Dave Stevens was in full stride on the final leg of his 
run. As he approached the bridge, he most likely had 
only a few seconds to process the man with the scary 
stare and the machete who was lunging at him. 

A cyclist phoned 911 to report what he thought at 
first glance was a man chopping wood. But before 
police could respond to that call, Thomas was al- 
ready walking down the path and asking a passerby 
to borrow a cellphone. After calmly dialing 911, he 
told the dispatcher, “There’s a man laying down with 
a sword in his head and not moving.” 

Then he walked back to Dave Stevens and waited. 
When the police arrived, he told an officer, “I just 
committed capital murder.” 


PATTI STEVENS SPENT a day furiously calling police 
stations before she got word that her husband, who 
was without identification when he was found, was 


the victim in the White Rock murder. A week later, 
as neighbors criticized the Dallas PD’s slow response 
to the initial 911 call, Patti was still trying to make 
sense of it all when she sat down with a reporter for 
The Dallas Morning News, Naomi Martin. 

Martin opened with a question about what Patti 
liked most about Dave when they first met, but 
Patti, to her own surprise, seemed unprepared to 
dial her memory that far back. “Oh gosh, oh my gosh. 
He was just such a quiet, polite ...” She stammered. 
“Oh, I should have thought about that.” 

Dave's parents, who'd flown in from Michigan, 
jumped in to help. “He liked competition, especial- 
ly from himself,’ said Harry Stevens, a retired college 
professor. “He really liked to see his [marathon] 
numbers get better. He had that inner competition.” 

Slowly finding her voice, Patti picked up the 
thread. “He was always a gentleman,” she said. 
“Whenever I’d walk through a door, Dave would 
hold it open for me. ... A perfectionist at home too. 
Very thorough.” Turning to the home that they’d 
built in the Dallas suburb of Sunnyvale, she added: 
“My sweet husband let me basically have everything 
I wanted.” 

With the interview drawing to a close, Martin 
asked Patti, “What do you see being next from here?” 
But the weight of looking forward seemed to be too 
much. Through tears, she replied: “I'll just say, Dave 
was the love of my life. And I’m lost without him.” 

Six days later, a Saturday, Patti gathered some 
photos of herself and Dave and arrayed them on her 


Stevens ran the 
Dallas Marathon in 
2014 and was 
training for 2015 
on a trail by White 
Rock Lake, where a 
cross marks the 
spot of the attack. 


kitchen table. Next, she scribbled a few personal 
details on a note for Martin, in case The Dallas 
Morning News wanted to write about her again. 

Finally, Patti walked into her garage, closed the 
door and turned on her SUV. Lying on the floor be- 
side the vehicle, she waited for the carbon monoxide 
to take her away. 


CURRENTLY, THOMAS JOHNSON is lodged at Dallas 
County Jail, where he’s refusing to see visitors, in- 
cluding his parents and his attorney. A court- 
appointed psychiatrist has found him incompetent 
to stand trial on an indictment that charges him 
with “intentionally and knowingly caus[ing] the 
death of Dave Stevens by inflicting chop wounds to 
deceased with a machete.” He is awaiting transfer to 
a state psychiatric facility, where he’ll stay until a 
judge rules he’s fit to stand trial. 

One of the few times his father has been able to 
see him came hours after his arrest. Thomas was still 
in his street clothes in the jail, and the two faced each 
other through thick glass. 

“Are you OK?” Robert asked through a telephone. 

“I’m good,” Thomas replied. “I killed aman, Dad.” 

Robert stared into his son’s eyes. 

“So youre not all right?” Robert said, a crack in 
his voice. 

“No, Dad,’ Thomas replied. “I’m good.” @ 


Additional reporting by Caitlin Stanco and Mike Ehrlich 
of Outside the Lines. 
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THE BILLY GOAT (3 DEAD. ABOUT DAMN TIME 


For far too long, Cubs fans have feared goats, ghosts and Gatorade. And so—in antici- 
pation of October! When the Cubs will still be playing!—it is time to acknowledge the 
architects who built the team, the players who have dominated the league, the faithful 
who bleed blue despite 108 years in the desert. * Their fear hasn't been unwarranted: 
Just as the Cubs are built on Wrigley and the ivy and the lovable losing, their identity 
is equally intertwined with bizarre tales of woe. The smelly goat whose eviction cursed 
the team in 1945. The black cat who crossed their paths in 69. The Gatorade that spilled 
on Leon Durham’s glove in the 84 NLCS. The guy in glasses—we dare not speak his 
name—who reached for a foul ball in 03. * No wonder some fans have been haunting 
Wrigley dressed as the 1908 Cubs, winners of the franchise's last title. Nice idea, but 
if—when—Cubs fans do get to celebrate, it won't be because Tinker and Evers and 
Chance reappeared. It'll be because Russell and Zobrist and Rizzo granted their wish. 
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Theo Epstein may have his second franchise on the 
cusp of a generation-defining title. But the smartest of 
the smart-set GMs—the only executive whom everyone 
knows by a single name—is pursuing something in 

Chicago that can’t be defined, much less quantified. 
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There is blood on the strings and the fretboard, and he keeps ham- 
mering away on Pearl Jam and Led Zeppelin covers. He’s sitting on 
asmall orange amplifier, playing loud and fast. It’s 1in the morning 
in late August in the Cubs’ players lounge beneath Wrigley Field, 
and he’s got a half-cocked smile and his leg kicked out, about to do 
one more song before heading home. Pear] Jam finished a show at 


od 


Wrigley two hours ago and the beer buzzes are wearing off. His wife, 
Marie Whitney, rolls her eyes at his rock star pose. She’s earned a 
Harvard degree, and killed a scorpion with a shovel, in a rented 
spring training house, so she clearly doesn’t take Theo’s shit. Nobody 
here does. The room holds a mix of Theo’s friends from Yale, San 
Diego and Boston, the people who’ve known him for 20 years, long 
before he became a boy wonder now slipping into middle age. Some 
guys take turns at Pop-a-Shot or air hockey, while a few sit in the big 
comfortable recliners and watch sports highlights. Theo plays the 
opening riff to “Better Man.” His friend Sean leans into a micro- 
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phone and starts to sing, and soon everyone 
in the room joins him. Theo hits the chords 
hard as the chorus approaches, and his 
grin, with the little gap between his teeth, 
makes him seem a lot younger than 42. 
It’s been a really good night in asummer 
full of them. His favorite band growing up 
was Pearl Jam, and today he watched the 
group play in what is essentially his office. 
He managed to stay in his seats, Row 10, 
right in front of the soundboard, until the 
first few bars of “Even Flow.” Then he 
worked his way to the front, almost getting 
his friends onto the stage at one point, fi- 
nally ending up in the pit. Twice a security 
guard shined a flashlight at him to get him 


down from the riser he used to better see 
the band. He held a beer cup in his teeth 
and cupped his hands behind his ears to 
make the music louder. From time to time 


he turned around and looked at the crowd, 
packed in every corner of the ballpark, 
bathed in the lights from the stage. 

Eddie Vedder came out for an encore 
wearing a Cubs jersey. He thanked the 
team’s management and “my great, great 
friend Theo Epstein.” Theo’s friends patted 
him on the back, and Theo raised his hand 
high in the air and gave devil horns as 
thanks. Three of Ron Santo’s kids walked 
onto the stage. Vedder said what a gift it 
was for him, a lifelong Cubs fan, to play 


Wrigley Field during this magical season. 
Then he began strumming the song he 
wrote about the team. Theo and his two 
friends put their arms around one another, 
swaying to the music, and they all sang the 
chorus as loud as they could: “Someday 
we'll go all the way!” 


EPSTEIN WALKED HOME from the show 
through the dark streets of Wrigleyville and 
Lakeview. He walks to work every morning 
too, whether it’s the dead of winter or Open- 
ing Day or the first playoff game. Most of the 
easy stroll from his house to the ballpark is 
through a quiet neighborhood. When it’s 
really hot, kids on his corner set up a lem- 
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onade stand, 50 cents a cup. Most people 
don’t recognize him with his baseball hat 
pulled low, one of the most famous sports 
executives in the country, the man who em- 
braced the culture of analytics to finally 
bring a title to the Red Sox. When he got 
that job, at 28, he was the youngest general 
manager in baseball history, and in the 14 
years since, he’s built a reputation as a kind 
of championship whisperer. 

It’s seven blocks to his office. 

Inside there is a window separating the 
baseball operations world, run by Theo, 
and the rest of the Cubs’ business side. 
Sprawling formulas and equations fill the 
glass, straight-up vector-calculus-looking 


madness, which is exactly what everyone 
expects to see in Theo Epstein’s office. Ex- 
cept it’s all ajoke, just fake numbers dressed 
up with sines and cosines. 

“It’s meaningless,” Theo says, laughing. 

Epstein knows how others see him, and 
he’s self-aware enough to both understand 
his reputation and mock it. His friends are 
always baffled at his image as a cold exploit- 
er of markets and inferior systems. One 
night this summer, the owner of the team, 
Tom Ricketts, held court at a charity boxing 
match and explained that few people are as 
different from their public narrative as 
Theo: He gets painted as a quant, while his 
attachment to baseball is actually deeply 
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emotional. When the team is on the road, or 
playing a home night game, he sometimes 
brings his lunch to Wrigley just to eat in the 
empty bleachers. He loves how the ivy turns 
bright red at the end of October, which most 
fans don’t know because the team has never 
played in Wrigley that late in the year. He 
loves the changing seasons, and quoting 
both Dazed and Confused and Othello, and 
reading the Russian writers whose dramas 
play out inside the psyches of their charac- 
ters. He read Crime and Punishment once 
in high school and again in college—and he 
feels that those kinds of internal struggles 
are authentic to his own, which isn’t against 
his environment (upper-class Jewish) or his 
station (intellectual Brookline, Massachu- 


The Cubs have 
fielded 15 
All-Stars during 
Epstein’s five 
years in Chicago, 
fourth most 
among NL clubs. 


setts) but rather against the things inside his 
own head, cycles of guilt, passion and re- 
demption. The main battle he fights is 
against himself. “If I let my brain follow its 
path unfettered, it would be kinda ugly,” he 
says. “I learned simple mental health things: 
self-talk, breathing.” 

His public mission is simple and well- 
known: Break another curse. But private- 
ly, he came to the Cubs for something per- 
sonal and nearly as important, which he 
doesn’t talk about. In Boston, he lost con- 
trol of his obsession, the belief that a col- 
lective of people can do one thing better 
than it’s ever been done. At the very end, 
he became a shell of the person who fell in 
love with the game, stress turning into 


physical symptoms, like a neck that hurt 
so bad he couldn’t turn his head more than 
a few degrees. His friends saw how the job 
changed his face. That’s what they talk 
about when describing the cost Theo paid, 
how he looked different. “There is defi- 
nitely at times a hollowness to him that 
drives him,” says one of his old Red Sox co- 
workers. “There’s some black pockets with 
him that are just dark. When he’s down, he 
goes to extremes.” 

During the Red Sox’s famous chicken- 
and-beer collapse, he couldn’t sleep. Staff 
members made jokes about waiting on the 
sun to rise, mocking their own despair. But 
on afew bad nights, when things felt bleak, 
Theo would wander the internet, lingering 


on macabre things like air traffic controller 
recordings from plane crashes. He knew he 
needed to leave Boston, to start fresh, no 
matter how the collapse made the exit look 
or feel. “I hated I was seen as running from 
the collapse,” he says, “but I guess on some 
level, I was running from something.” 

He arrived in Chicago to rebuild a fran- 
chise—and part of himself too. 


THE REBUILD IS nearly complete, and the 
marching order for the 2016 Cubs baseball 
operations staffers is written on their con- 
ference room wall in huge letters: Find 
Pitching. Over the past four years, they’ve 
assembled great position players, trading 
for Anthony Rizzo and drafting Kris Bryant. 
While they were planning for the future, the 
actual team stunk, losing 101 games in 2012. 
Epstein and his brothers-in-arms Jed Hoy- 
er and Jason McLeod—who all have tiered 
job titles but operate as a politburo—sat in 
their suite, which has a bank of televisions 
and half a dozen remote controls scattered 
about. While the big league Cubs got killed 
down on the field below, they watched the 
Cubs of tomorrow dominate in the minor 
leagues on those TV screens. Some nights, 
giddy about the future and about to go down 
into a losing clubhouse, they had to remind 
each other: Don’t act too happy. 

A season like 2016 is why Epstein got 
paid nearly $4 million a year to move from 
Boston, bringing up two MVP candidates 
through the farm system and getting seven 
players on the All-Star team. The Cubs have 
the best chance of any team to win the 
World Series—even if those odds aren't 
great. Theo had his people run statistical 
models on their chances, and the answer 
was less than 1in 5. 

To make a real postseason run, the team 
needs to use the trading deadline to find 
more pitching. And so Theo takes over a 
small space in the ticket sales office for the 
last week of July, turning it into a war room. 
The first trade brings reliever Mike Mont- 
gomery from the Mariners, a needed lefty. 
Less than an hour later, Epstein heads to 
the South Loop for a party thrown by Joe 
Maddon, and then across town for sushi. 


TEELET MY BRAIN FOLLOW 113 PATH 


UNFETTERED, 1 WOULD BE KINDA UGLY” 


His friend and co-worker Colin Faulkner 
drives. As they get into the car, a drunk Red 
Sox fan opens Theo’s door for him, ushering 
him into his seat while slurring out a thank- 
you for 2004. When Colin puts it in gear, 
Theo takes out his phone. Find Pitching. 
It’s 9 p.m. on a Wednesday. 

“I gotta call our pitching coach real 
quick,” he says. 

He dials Chris Bosio’s number. 

“Boz?” Theo says, followed by nearly two 
minutes of silence as Bosio describes that 
night’s Triple-A game. Colin drives south 
on Clark Street, then underneath the El 
tracks, past the LaSalle-Van Buren stop, 
where a train click-clacks overhead. They 
pass the Americana Submarine shop while 
Bosio explains the situation: Veteran re- 
liever Joe Nathan, trying to make it back to 
the big leagues, is pitching what amounts 
to an audition in Triple-A. The Cubs want 
him to stay down for another outing. 

“Just tell him one more,” Theo says to 
Bosio. “If it’s bad, we'll probably cut bait 
rather than waste a roster spot. I think one 
more is fair.” 

Theo hangs up as Colin drives over Low- 
er Wacker, turning to cross the Chicago 
River. They're near the restaurant when 
Epstein calls assistant general manager 
Shiraz Rehman to tell him what they’ve de- 
cided about Nathan. Rehman doesn’t an- 
swer, so Theo calls Scott Harris, who just 
turned 29, the youngest one in the inner 
circle. These guys talk to each other more 
than they talk to their families. 

“Hey, what’s up?” Theo says. “Hey, I’m 
gonna conference Shiraz in ...” 

He calls back Rehman, who picks up this 


THEO EPSTEIN 


time. “Shiraz,” he says. “I got Harris on too, 
who I called after you didn’t answer. Harris, 
you there?” 

Shiraz apologizes. Theo laughs. “Nah,” he 
says, “no problem.” 

He pauses. 

“Well, dogs need to be walked.” 

He pauses again. 

“Just a missed opportunity for a major 
league club trying to win the World Series,” 
he says. 

He laughs again, then leaves a final 
pause. 

“Nah, I’m just kidding,” he says, although 
people who’ve worked for Theo say his 
barbs always come with a little sharp, truth- 
ful edge. His point tonight is pretty clear. 

Pitching first, then the dog. 


ONE OF HIS friends lovingly describes Theo 
as a “dick,” which covers a multitude of be- 
haviors. Epstein creates a movable locker 
room wherever he goes, where the most 
valuable currency is the ability to give shit, 
and to take it. After a game at Wrigley this 
summer, he walks across the street to the 
baseball operations office. The room is full 
of proprietary information, which the Cubs 
closely guard. “The only thing that is on the 
record in the whole office is that picture of 
Jed up there,” Theo says, pointing as every- 
one laughs. Hanging high on the wall is an 
enormous photograph of Jed Hoyer posing 
in a field, in front of a turquoise pickup 
truck, with another man. Their feet are 
kicked back, like they’re about to kiss in an 
Audrey Hepburn movie. It’s Jed and his 
brother-in-law. They married twins, who’d 
posed for the same photo moments before. 
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Jed did it as a joke, and it hit Faceb 
Instagram, which meant Theo even 
saw it. Nowit’s blown up on the wall 
Theo’s friends love to tell stories 
that define him to them as strong 
use of data does to baseball fans. 
guy who wears the Cubs mascot c 
started taking his job a little too serioush 
Theo stole the head and then took a@se1 
of dirty photographs. In 2004 @ 
spring training, he put laxatives i 
of hummus. The young guys kne 
away from any appetizers Theo bro 
the rental house, but an old baseball] 
dug in and paid the colonic price.M 
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ht after a tough loss when he waved 
a driver in the office. He set up a ball 
e intention of crushing it down a nar- 
ridor, either into an empty office 
, better yet, shattering a window. 
lks crowded around, he gave it a go, 
> ball hit a concrete pole, then car- 
an impossible angle ... straight into 
>head of Ben Cherington, the VP of 
personnel. They heard the moans 
ood gushed from the wound. Min- 
er, Theo went outside to meet Ben’s 
ife, who’d planned on picking her 
d up that evening to move stuff to 
w house. “Don’t be mad” is how Theo 
the conversation. Later, he signed 
ball and gave it to Ben as a joke. 

an’t shut off The Theo,” Grossman 


IN BOSTON took more shit than 
awdaye, who came to the Red Sox in 
dis now avice president of scouting. 
ye gave it back harder than anyone 
metimes literally trading punches 
stein, wearing the boxing gloves they 
the office to blow off steam. Around 
e Epstein was moving to Chicago, 
e sold his house while buying anoth- 


Now, after getting his dig in o 
photo, he sees one of his youngest é 
ees wearing green slacks. Theo gri 
es and then says, “He’s waiting to 
Masters to complete his suit,” and e 
laughs, including the butt of the jo 
one-liners are always pointed an’ 
baseball-nerd specific. In 2002, 
Grossman, currently a Red Sox vice = 
dent, wanted to make a good impression on 
his first day of work. He wore his best col- 
lege-frat-guy clothes, complete with trendy 
loafers, and introduced himself to Theo by 
the batting cage. They shook hands. Theo 
looked down at Adam’s feet. 

“What would John McGraw say about 
those shoes?” he deadpanned. 

Later that season, he stood on a desk and 
performed a dramatic public reading of the 
earnest cover letter Grossman wrote to ap- 
ply for his job, leaving Grossman wanting 
to crawl beneath the floor. Hoyer had to 
come in behind Theo and make sure the kid 
was OK. 

When Theo is mad, he likes to break 
stuff. Back in Boston, they all remember 
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er that wasn’t nearly ready for a move-in. 
His plan was to take his family to spring 
training, but a medical emergency with one 
of his children ruined that plan. He didn’t 
have anywhere to live, so Theo waited to sell 
his and Marie’s place in Boston so Sawdaye 
and his family could room for free. Despite 
the pranks, Theo is often thoughtful and 
generous. Once, Epstein sent a banner of 
Kris Bryant, which had been hanging on 
Wrigley Field, to Bryant’s father. When a 
roving minor league consultant, Mike Rob- 
erts, lost his wife of 46 years, Epstein invited 
him on the road with the Cubs—his first 
time ever traveling with a big league club, 
after a lifetime in the game—and the play- 
ers’ wives and girlfriends made sure to de- 
liver food when Roberts was at home. 

He’s always had a deep sense of empathy, 
of knowing what other people are feeling. 
For most of his life, he’s reflected the energy 
of the room he’s in, able to shape-shift, or 
more accurately, not able to not shape-shift. 
If he’s talking with Kevin Millar or John 
Lackey, he can be just as filthy as the crust- 
iest big league ballplayer. With rock stars, 
he can talk eloquently about the challenges 
and risks of fame, or really get into discus- 
sions of gear. With analytics experts, he can 
go deep on simulation methodology. He can 
talk Nantucket real estate with million- 
aires, yachts with billionaires and reality 
shows with the interns. “I don’t think ’ma 
chameleon,” Epstein says one night. “I can 
feel where people are coming from, what 
makes them tick, where they are vulnera- 
ble, what makes them feel good about 
themselves. I get just as much out of it as 
they do. I love connecting.” 

It began in part at Fenway, he and his 
father and twin brother, Paul, often walking 
to the park for games. Theo not only re- 
members but still inhabits those long-ago 
moments: his dad holding his hand through 
Gate A; the sound of the creaky turnstile; 
the smell of the brown-mustard packets, 
the dirt, the grass. Leslie Epstein let each 
boy pick three things from concessions, ei- 
ther spread out or all at once. Theo would 
go with a Fenway Frank, a pretzel and a 
little carton of milk. The company that 


made the hot dogs was called Kirschner, 
which became the Epstein family code 
word for fans who came to games but didn’t 
know baseball. Ifsomeone sat next to them 
who treated it as a social outing, Leslie 
would say, “K-k-kirschner, boys. Kirschner,” 
and Paul and Theo would explode in laugh- 
ter. Some days, the boys would play arcade 
games or go candlepin bowling at Ryan 
Family Amusements, just down the street 
from the ballpark. 

Twenty-five years later, Theo gave away 
his first World Series ring to his father, be- 
cause seeing his dad stare quietly at it felt 
much better than getting it himself. His 
strongest memory of the 2004 celebration 
is watching the other baseball operations 
people pouring champagne on one an- 
other, seeing the look on Johnny Pesky’s 
face. Such moments are fragile, and the 
state of rapture he craves is only achiev- 
able in concert with others. The morning 
after the Red Sox won in 2004, the team 
landed and made the familiar drive from 
Logan to Fenway. Theo gets chills even 
now remembering the cars pulled over on 
the side of the road and the Red Sox hats 
sitting on top of gravestones in a cemetery 
they passed. An entire city stopped. The 
living celebrated being alive, and they also 
remembered the dead. 

The next title, won three years later in 
part by homegrown players Theo's crew 
found and nurtured—Lester, Papelbon, 
Pedroia and Ellsbury, selected in four suc- 
cessive drafts—felt deep and satisfying in 
its own right. He longs for that again, and 
a title in Chicago would combine the best 
of 2004 and 2007. He’s after a feeling, even 
if he knows better than most how quickly 
it goes away, and how hard it is to find once 
it’s gone. 


ON AN EXCEPTIONALLY hot morning in July, 
Epstein stands outside his office on the side- 
walk near Clark Street, sheepishly explain- 
ing why his phone is shattered. He broke it 
in a fit of anger when the team slumped 
before the All-Star break and hasn’t found 
the time to get a new one. 

All teams are more fragile than people 
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Fact: Theo Epstein took over the Cubs’ baseball ops department in 2011. Fact 2: Over 
the next four years, the team won 61, 66, 73 and 97 games. This year: likely the Cubs’ 
first 100-win season since 1935. How in sweet Mary did that happen? A frenetic series 
of moves, big and small. Here are the 10 that mattered most. —BRADFORD DOOLITTLE 
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want to admit to themselves. 

“If we have a horseshit month, if we lose 
this lead, they will be paying attention to 
what time I come into the office,” he says. 
“They will be thinking we got complacent. 
It’s ahuman phenomenon that there has to 
be a reason for everything. There almost 
never is. Inexplicable shit, like flipping a 
coin or the outcome of a baseball game, we 
need to tell ourselves a story: This team has 
great chemistry. This team is tough. You 
know what? That shit all matters, but it’s 
never the full answer that people want it to 
be. It’s why we have stories about the stars 
in the sky, and the planets and the seas and 
gods and mythology. We evolve to a point 
where we can tell and understand the sto- 
ries. Some are real and some are not, but we 
attach meaning to all of them.” 

This inability to control the most impor- 
tant thing in his life makes him, he admits, 
something of a junkie, which leads to a life 
without balance. Attempts by other teams 
to replicate his analytical process are mis- 
guided, because his baseball philosophy in 
truth comes from a hardwired place in his 
psyche. More than an exploiter of under- 
valued markets or an expert at predicting 
which high school seniors might turn into 
All-Stars, Epstein is completely unhinged. 
He obsesses over details, from the draft 
board to the recruiting video he made 
while wooing Jon Lester, complete with a 
fake World Series call by the real Cubs an- 
nouncers, to the time he spent trolling taxi- 
dermy websites to find the perfect stuffed 
bear for the players’ cafeteria. Last year, 
while the Cubs were building a new club- 
house, he hyperfocused on the number of 
inches between the couch and the ottoman. 
“I have dozens of pictures of circular sec- 
tionals,” he says. 

Standing on the street between his office 
and Wrigley Field, as a few fans hang back 
waiting for his intensity to fade enough to 
ask for an autograph—a popular request is 
a baseball inscribed with “Reverse the 
Curse”—he describes how they go about 
researching the backgrounds of people the 
team might want as players. For instance, 
in the Summer of Find Pitching, he gets a 
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dossier on closer Aroldis Chapman, which 
includes the allegation of firing a pistol in 
his garage after an argument with his girl- 
friend. But the closer, according to outside 
simulations, raises the Cubs’ chance of a 
title to slightly less than 1 in 4. Epstein is 
faced with a difficult decision. 

Over the course of days, he collects infor- 
mation, weighs it, then makes a call. He 
sends a pitcher and three prospects to the 
Yankees and acquires Chapman. Giving up 
those players will absolutely make the Cubs 
weaker in the future, which Epstein knows, 
but the team needs a closer like Chapman 
to make a real October run. 


The trading deadline, he laments over 
and over, is a “mindfuck.” But his rationale 
is cold: The sign in his office still says Find 
Pitching. 

He enjoys it, however, this hunt for infor- 
mation. It’s the part of the job most connect- 
ed to the questions he asks about himself. 
He loves the dossiers the scouts put togeth- 
er, full of details about friends and enemies, 
with copies of incriminating photos floating 
around the internet for stars like Chapman, 
and for high school kids, descriptions of 
their childhood bedrooms. “They write 
these background reports that all read like 
Russian novels,” he says one day. “I’m telling 


you, everyone's life is a fucking Russian 
novel if you dig deep enough. Everyone.” 


EPSTEIN MIGHT HAVE ended up a writer ora 
lawyer or ajuvenile delinquent, except for 
three things that happened around the 
time he turned 12. In the spring of 1985, his 
favorite baseball computer game on the old 
Apple II, Micro League Baseball, released 
a general manager disk that allowed him 
to make deals and create rosters. The game 
was just a year old, the first real simulator 
that emphasized strategy and not hand-eye 
coordination. Theo created a team of all 
Negro League players and dominated the 


computer game. Later that year, when he 
was 12, he got the first Bill James historical 
abstract, which came out in December of 
°85. Ten months after that, the 1986 Red 
Sox lost the World Series, and so Bill James 
and Micro League Baseball no longer 
appealed to him in a purely intellectual 
vacuum. They gave him a way to put his 
broken heart back together, combining the 
emotional and factual for the first time into 
a worldview. One night this summer, he’s 
asked if any of his success would have hap- 
pened if he hadn’t been 12 in the fall of 
1986. There’s a long pause. 

“Probably not,” he says finally. 

At Yale, he applied for baseball intern- 
ships and landed in Baltimore, where he 
organized a celebration of many of those 
same Negro League players he got to know 
on his computer. His fantasy became real 
when a position in San Diego led him back 
to Boston as assistant general manager. 
When Billy Beane decided not to take the 
Red Sox job, the owners took a chance on 
the 28-year-old already working down in 
the basement. 

The morning Epstein became the GM, he 
walked outside his condo near Fenway and 
found camera crews waiting, and they fol- 
lowed him to work as he reminded himself 
not to trip, concentrating on the steps. Even 
now in Chicago, he often tugs at the bill of 
his cap, a nervous tick left over from when 
he became a public figure overnight. “I was 
emotionally 16 when I was 28 and got the 
job,” he says. “I was so introverted. I used to 
follow people home. I just like being anon- 
ymous so much that I would follow people 
home because they didn’t know who I was 
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in NL history. 


and I could watch them. I know how that 
sounds. I could not exist but observe. I 
could put a hat on and follow them.” 

He nailed the news conference and then 
went to work. A few hours into the job, his 
co-worker and childhood friend Sam Ken- 
nedy called him. 

“What are you doing?” Sam asked. 

“Tm just sitting here being the GM,” Theo 
said. 

Back at home, Marie bought him an ice 
cream cake to celebrate his new job, but he 
stayed so late at the office, the cake melted. 
That should have been a warning. Those in 
the baseball ops team chased a title at the 
exclusion of nearly everything in their lives. 
They rarely left, working 18-hour days. 
When they did finally rejoin the real world, 
they kept talking about baseball, at Theo’s 
apartment, or at a bar, or at one of the neigh- 
borhood places where they ate over and over 
again: tacos at El Pelon or chicken-fried rice 
at Rod-Dee II. Theo scoured the baseball 
rulebook for accidental loopholes to exploit, 
accepting nothing, even coming up with 
new ways to interview managers, like mak- 
ing Terry Francona manage aseries simula- 
tion against the smartest data guy in the 
office. (Francona drew.) They grew up to- 
gether, Theo, Jason McLeod, Jed Hoyer and 
Ben Cherington. At the time, only Chering- 
ton was married, although he’d end up di- 
vorced. The lines between work and home 
disappeared. “There’s a real connection,” 
Hoyer says. “We were each other’s families 
in a lot of ways.” 

Everything in Theo’s world centered on 
his office in a basement, far away from the 
main Red Sox office on the second floor. 
That basement wasn’t always used by the 
Sox. Before, it had been Ryan Family 
Amusements, where Theo and Paul Epstein 
went bowling and played arcade games, so 
that every morning he went to work, Theo 
plugged into the constellation of memories 
from his childhood. 

Those years were the best of his life. 

Then they won the World Series. 

Theo called Patriots coach Bill Belichick 
for advice on how to handle success. 

“You're fucked,” Belichick told him. 


Data through Sept. 13. 


THEY WON TWO titles under Epstein, but by 
the end of his Boston tenure, the boy who'd 
fallen in love with the Red Sox had turned 
into aman who needed to get as far from the 
team as he could. The Boston sports media 
machine has written thousands of words 
about why this rise and fall happened, but 
the simplest explanation lies in Belichick’s 
warning to Theo. The football coach laid out 
the conflict between winning and human 
weakness. Everyone would start wanting 
credit and feel like the underappreciated 
key to the entire machine. Theo saw this 
come true almost immediately. 

A cold war broke out between the base- 
ball ops bunker and the second floor, the 
conflict cutting through every part of the 
organization. Epstein felt that some of his 
bosses were obsessed with optics and cred- 
it, more worried about personally winning 
a news cycle than helping create the cul- 
ture that had developed in Theo’s world. 
“It’s rare you can find true togetherness, 
selflessness, connectedness,” Epstein says. 
“We had that in baseball ops. It was in op- 
position to what I saw going on in the rest 
of the company.” 

Theo is an absolutist. He came to 
fight against the business side as co 
ly black and white, good and evil— 
Revolution shit,” he says—and in t 
seven years, he quit his job twice, 
2005 for 80 days, the second time fi 
in 2011. 

In 2005, he turned down a contr: 
able to work with people who wou 
stories in the paper to minimize bl 
trades and who worried more abou 
perception than the long-term he 
the franchise. Theo gathered h 
members in the basement and to 
he loved them, and that they'd al 
family, but he couldn't do this a 
Several people burst into tears, 
broke down too. They started d 
beer and telling stories, while re 
covering the contract dispute ga 
outside the door with television cd 
Because it was Halloween, Theo p 
co-worker’s gorilla costume and d 
slide down the conference table in 
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“EVERYONE'S 


YOU O1G DEEP 
EVERYONE.” 


room. Then he sneaked past the reporters 
in costume. When he got home, his con- 
fused dog went crazy barking until he took 
off the gorilla head. After nearly three 
months of feeling adrift and pathetic, how- 
ever, Epstein went back to work in the 
basement. He couldn't stay away. 

The second time he quit his job, he and 
his bosses still hadn't resolved the conflict 
between baseball and business. He read 
reports about how winning alone wouldn't 
stop NESN’s flagging ratings; the focus 
group data said his office needed to chase 
and sign the big-name free agents, whether 
the team needed them or not. Epstein felt 
the culture “jumping the shark,” as he puts 
it today, but also says the only person to 
blame for his problems was himself. He 
chased the likes of Carl Crawford. He over- 
reacted to the reports about television rat- 
ings. He’d once been willing to quit his job 
over these kinds of battles, but in the winter 
of 2010-11, he didn’t even have the energy 
to fight them. Always self-critical, he felt 
himself slipping, showing the same weak- 
nesses he couldn’t abide in others. 

Then he started to hear whispers about 
icago job. Epstein needed out of Bos- 
ather, he needed to return to how 
felt in 2002. 


NGEST GUYS in the Cubs office work 
aseball operations video room, lo- 
etween Theo's office and the door he 
eave the building. When he wants a 
of youth, he sticks his head in on the 
. Sometimes, after catching them 
g reality television instead of break- 
film, he'll pull up a chair. 

bves reflecting the energy of that 


e’s always some new toy finding its 
o their lives. The new Cubs baseball 
ns office, currently under construc- 
‘oss the street, will have a USA- 
bubble hockey game, which Theo 
and found online. For a while now 
ago, they've been jumping, just to 
b can go the highest. At first, they 


to amplify everything until it is as ridicu- 
lous as possible. He tasked one of his guys 
with finding the exact model of equipment 
the NFL uses at the combine to measure 
vertical leap. The contraption cost $800 
and is installed near the back left corner of 
the room. 

“Eli, you’re up,” Theo says one night 
around 10 in the still-busy office. 

Eli Shayer is a rising junior at Stanford 
by way of Anchorage, Alaska, who has done 
his own research about “the Frictional Cost 
of a Call to the Bullpen” and written some- 
thing called a “Monte Carlo Markov model 
simulator in C++.” 

“Eli is a live, in-the-flesh intern,” Theo 
says. 

Shayer takes his dress shirt off and 
stretches up to set his standing mark. Ev- 
eryone gathers around. Eli starts to bend 
and stretch and leaps up for his first at- 
tempt. He keeps going. Theo compliments 
Eli when he betters that first try, loving 
someone digging in and improving. The 
young staffers are always trying to impress 
Theo, perpetually the most annoying on the 
waiver wire in their office fantasy football 
league. 

Tonight Epstein’s encouraging, talking 
smack. “I thought Marshalls was out of 
small white T-shirts,” he says, then he asks 
the scorekeeper how Shayer is doing so far. 

“Nineteen inches,” Davey says. 

“And what was my best? Twenty-one?” 
Theo asks. 

“Yeah.” 

Theo turns to Eli. 

“Now, be smart here,” he says. 

The Cardinals radio network broadcasts 
agame in the background. Some guys work. 
Others lean in for Eli’s next jump. 

Eli gets 2 more inches. 

“One more,” Theo says. “You can do it.” 

Someone in the background pokes fun at 
Epstein’s competitive streak. 

“If you do this,” he says, “Theo will be 
here all night.” 

Eli leaps up and beats Theo's best mark. 

“Twenty-two?” Theo asks, and when 
someone nods, he starts to stretch. 

People are really laughing now. 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF? 


“Am I reracking this for you?” Davey asks 
Theo. 

“We're going around the office while I get 
loose,” Theo says. 

The other guys take turns. Theo floats 
around the room, disappearing into his of- 
fice to work the phone. To the left of his 
desk he’s hung the biggest thing on his wall, 
an enormous photograph of Ted Williams. 
The picture is from Ted’s rookie year, Wil- 
liams wearing a small-town grin, closer in 
age to Eli than Theo. Epstein loves the joy 
on Williams’ face, how he’s still happy and 
hopeful, not yet hardened into the angry 
man who wouldn't tip his hat to the crowd. 
It serves as a kind of visual mantra, a re- 
minder to Theo to keep himself and his of- 
fice young and ideologically pure, giving 
them all a chance to stay together, to keep 
the decay of Boston from following them to 
Chicago. 

The photo is his emotional North Star. 


THE MAIN DIFFERENCE between 11-year-old 
Theo in front ofan Apple I and 42-year-old 
Theo across from Wrigley Field are the re- 
wards and, of course, the risks. The older 
you get, the more there is to lose, and the 
less time there is to get it back. He’s got 
crow’s-feet and gray temples. He’s got two 
kids and two homes. He’s got a marriage 
forced to coexist with his obsession. One 
night this season, his baby monitor woke 


The last time an Epstein-led team won the World Series, in 2007, 
the Red Sox dominated the league in ways that the ‘16 Cubs have eerily 
mirrored, as revealed by their league ranks in key pitching categories. 


him up and he couldn't fall back asleep. He 
went down the hall to the guest room to 
read. Awake and alone for hours, he 
thought about being middle-aged, and how 
and why he’d made the decisions that had 
led him here. 

Epstein always requests that his family 
be off-limits to reporters, which keeps Ma- 
rie Whitney from appearing in many stories 
about him, an absence that perhaps pre- 
vents outsiders from fully inhabiting the 
deepest conflicts baseball creates in Theo’s 
life. He skipped Christmas with Marie’s 
family once to try to sign a free agent. A year 
later, he skipped Thanksgiving to do it 
again. He let an ice cream cake melt, creat- 
ing an irresistible metaphor. So when he 
came to Chicago, he intentionally over- 
staffed the office, trying to build a world 
where he could be great at his job while also 
fully enjoying the life his job has allowed 
him to live. He talks a lot about Marie, and 
when they're in a crowd, he reaches back to 
hold her hand. 

He has learned that being a husband and 
father is hard, but baseball is easy. Show 
up, do the work, be curious. Never cheat 
the process or rationalize laziness. When 
you're good at your job, the office becomes 
a place to hide from your actual life. “You 
should talk to my wife,” he says, “which I 
definitely will not let happen. She tells me 
that too: ‘At work, whether you admit it or 


not, you can snap your fingers and every- 
body will do whatever you want. At work, 
people are kissing your ass. At work, every- 
body is happy when youre doing your thing 
and you're locked in. At work, their job is 
to facilitate you into a good place where 
you can do your thing. Then you come 
home, and whether you recognize it or not, 
you bring that shit with you’ And she’s 
right, to an extent.” 

She’s watched his emotional tempera- 
ture rise and fall for more than a decade. 
When he’s doing well, he’s joking with his 
staff and organizing office games and pull- 
ing pranks and creating a kind of play- 
ground for overgrown kids. When he’s not 
doing well, he’s alone in his office, para- 
noid and adult. 

She sees the cost of it all. 

They pay it together. 


ACUBS WINNING streak grows to 11 games 
halfway through a home series against the 
Cardinals in August. On a Saturday, Epstein 
and the baseball ops guys gather in Suite 33 
to watch the team try to win a third straight 
from St. Louis. Their world up there has its 
own set ofrules and superstitions, and cen- 
tral to the canon is this: If the team needs 
offense, Theo makes Scott Harris, the direc- 
tor of baseball operations, take out a loaf of 
plain bread and start eating. When Harris 
eats carbs, the Cubs score. One game, when 
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-hitting them, Theo 

cake from the pass- 
suite level. Harris ate 
and the Cubs won. 

“Harris,” Theo says, taking a bag of bread 
and throwing it to Scott, knowing that the 
Cubs always need hot bats against the Car- 
dinals. “Just start eating.” 

Harris breaks a piece in half, to help 
choke it down. 

“It’s even more stale,” he says. 

“Good,” Theo says. 

The game goes well for seven innings, 
and then the bullpen starts to collapse. No- 
body wants to verbalize what each of them 
knows: The Cubs have a 3-in-4 chance of 
not winning the World Series. Any serious 
problems in the pen and that number starts 
to climb. “It’s such a fine line,” Theo says, his 
hands laced behind his head. 


Epstein starts muttering curses. He 
hands Harris the bread again. 

“All right, Harris,” he says. “Consume.” 

The Cubs lose the lead and the game, 
and the next day, all the same people are 
back in the same place to watch once more. 
Theo’s still making Harris eat bread, a fresh 
loaf this time at least. The Cubs are leading 
in the top of the seventh when the game, 
and the mood in Suite 33, starts to turn. 
The speed with which the atmosphere be- 
comes tense is astonishing. Theo is talking 
about one of the club’s weaknesses, which 
is starting pitching health. John Lackey, 
the starter, looks exhausted, and with one 
out, a Cardinals batter hits a line-drive 
screamer directly at the third baseman for 
the second out. Theo turns and makes eye 
contact with Shiraz: It’s time for Lackey to 
come out. Joe Maddon keeps him in the 


game, though, and on the next batter, 
Lackey leaves with a stiff shoulder. Theo is 
beside himself. 

“Told you so,’ he says. “Fuckin’ A. You just 
asked me what our Achilles’ heel was.” 

Everyone gets quiet. People avoid Theo. 
Shiraz and Harris move outside to the bal- 
cony, while Epstein takes an iPad and pulls 
up the Cubs’ internal website, called Ivy, 
where every piece of conceivable informa- 
tion is stored. Theo starts watching all the 
pitches thrown by relievers, and when he’s 
not doing that, he’s sending text messages 
to Hoyer, who is out of town. For a while, 
Theo just stares out at the field. Nobody 
says anything to him. 

He’s smoldering. 

Hector Rondon eventually enters the 
game, then allows two baserunners. 

The next batter hits a three-run homer, 


and the Cardinals are now ahead. 

“Fuck!” Epstein yells. 

“Should have seen that coming,” he says, 
quieter and dejected. It’s more than he can 
watch. He leaves the suite and walks out 
into the concourse alone, and when he 
comes back, he looks up at the television, 
which shows a replay of an Olympic gym- 
nast on the vault landing flat on her ass. 

“This is what our pen is doing,” he says, 
pointing at the screen. 

Epstein sprawls out on the couch against 
the back wall of the suite. Everyone is on a 
phone or computer, while Theo and Jed text 
back and forth. The game finally ends, a 
second straight loss to the Cardinals, and 
Theo is silent for about five seconds, look- 
ing out at the field. “Five days ago,” he says 
to his guys, “we had our pen how we wanted 
it. Locked-down playoff pen. Now it’s cha- 


os. It’s unbelievable. I’d never felt better five 
days ago.” 

Harris has the thousand-yard stare, sit- 
ting in one of the leather chairs, his foot up 
on a stool. Theo sighs. The baseball ops 
guys gather around to talk options. “In 
three weeks, we'll look up and it will all be 
better,” Theo tells them wishfully, “but it’s 
hard to navigate.” 


IN AUGUST, TO celebrate their 10th wedding 
anniversary, Marie wants to take a trip. 
Theo suggests Pearl Jam at Fenway. She 
suggests Greece. 

They compromise and go to Greece. 

The team flies west to Oakland, and Theo 
and Marie east to Santorini, where he and 
two other couples take a boat ride through 
clear blue waters. Being away leaves him 
feeling a little unsettled, but he would have 


felt more guilty telling her no. He's trying 
to reach for something like balance. 

One of the other guys and Theo climb on 
some of those orange sulfur rocks where 
people write messages. His fellow traveler 
scribbles “Go Buffalo Bills!” Theo goes 
next, trying not to fall. Over about 15 min- 
utes, he neatly carves the initials of his wife 
and his two boys. Days later, he returns to 
the grind, and Marie goes back to waiting 
on him to find whatever it is he’s looking 
for, some feeling that always seems just out 
of reach. The days are long in a pennant 
race. Some nights, when he’s finally home, 
he falls asleep and dreams of the Cubs win- 
ning the World Series. His dream always 
ends during the parade. It never fails. He 
wakes up before he discovers what might 
happen next, on the first day of the rest of 
his life. 


JACQUELYN MUNSTERMAN, 33, AND BABY-TO-BE 


“Her sister’s name is Addison—I think my husband had 
some hidden motives with that one. This one won’t be 


Cubs-related, but she'll be a fan. She doesn’t get a choice.” 
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ALEX AND MYA GERSTEIN, 9 


ALEX: “I play softball, so | like baseball too. 
There are a lot of hits and a lot of good catches.” 
MYA: “It’s especially fun when they hit a home run.” 
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PUJA PATEL, 28 


4 “My husband and | had a baseball-themed 
reception. We went to a Cubs-Sox game on our 
fourth date, and it just kind of built from there.” 


f \ 
uN 
REECE NOWACK, 11 ANTHONY STOKES, 39 
“Everybody doesn’t think they're going to win, “I’m a police officer. | wear a Kris Bryant jersey 
but | eventually know that they will win. Or at because he goes out and he gives it 100 percent 
least get to the semifinals or maybe the finals.” every time, just like | do when I’m out in the street.” 
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TUNE IN TO 
SPORTSCENTER IN 
OCTOBER, WHEN CUBS 
FANS TELL THEIR 


TALES TO SARAH SPAIN 


. Mite 


“| love it here. Anyone who knows me knows 
that from around the end of April to the 
end of September, this is where I’m gonna be.” 


50s DAVID SILBASI, 53 60s SHARON BLOGG, 69 
“It’s beyond my imagination that this year is even possible. “In third grade, | came to Wrigley for the first time. 
But my heart is too hardened to think we're going | looked at the field and was in awe. | was stunned. 


all the way. I’m keeping a healthy skeptic’s perspective.” I'll remember that moment the rest of my life.” 
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TOP LEFT 


BOB BYRNE, 75 


“Even if we don’t win, it’s 
still been the best year 
in baseball that I’ve 
ever had. Most of the 
41,000 people here 
every day would say 
the same thing.” 


TOP RIGHT 


ANN LANTOLF, 82 


“| live more than an hour 
away, but on night 
games, the last train 
home is at midnight. If 
| miss that train and 
get stuck, my husband 
has to come get me.” 


BOTTOM 


HENRY SWIATEK, 95 


“Two years ago, | was 
honored as a World War 
ll veteran. My grandson 
set it up. They called my 
name over the PA 
system. | grew up with 
the Cubs, so to this 
day | say, ‘Oh my god, 
| can’t believe | was 
honored at Wrigley.” 


CUBS 2016 
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When Anthony Rizzo 
was diagnosed with cancer as 
a young prospect, he was 
scared—but he wasn’t alone. 


BY ROBERT SANCHEZ 
PHOTOGRAPH BY PETER YANG 
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T'S LATE SUMMER 


nearly 1 a.m. at Coors Field in Denver, and 
Cubs players are wandering around the 
visitors clubhouse. Food is being served in 
the back, and guys are showering and get- 
ting ready for the team buses that will soon 
leave for the hotel. 

Rain had delayed the start of the game by 
two hours. Then it went into extras, where 
an ill-timed two-base throwing error led to 
an 11th-inning walk-off for the Rockies. 

After taking the loss, closer Aroldis 
Chapman is stretched out on a couch in the 
middle of the locker room, bags of ice on his 
left shoulder and elbow. A couple of players 
huddle around a table as they eat. A few 
others talk to reporters. 

Anthony Rizzo, the Cubs’ first baseman, 
exits the shower with one towel wrapped 
around his waist and another draped 
across his shoulders. He ambles through 
the room, sits on the padded folding chair 
in front of his locker. He drops his head and 
checks some texts. 

Jon Lester emerges from the back a few 
moments later. He won't pitch for two 


more nights, so he’s eager to leave, already 
dressed in a white polo shirt, blue jeans, 
cowboy boots and a camouflage backpack. 
As he makes his way toward the clubhouse 
door, he pulls himself a little closer to the 
lockers where Rizzo is sitting. Lester’s chin 
is slightly tilted toward his chest, his eyes 
straight ahead, intense, as if he’s looking 
out the top of his eyelids. He's walking right 
toward Rizzo. 

Lester is a couple of yards away when 
the first baseman finally looks up from his 
phone. Rizzo gives a lopsided grin and si- 
lently watches his teammate brush past— 
a little clubhouse humor. Unless you were 
looking for it, you'd never notice their ca- 
maraderie. You'd never know the story 
behind it. 


MAY 16, 2008, Fenway Park, gloves and bats 
in lockers, the nameplates fixed overhead: 
David Ortiz, Dustin Pedroia, Manny 
Ramirez. Rain is falling outside, the game 
between the Red Sox and Brewers delayed. 

Anthony Rizzo enters the clubhouse with 


his father, John, and his older brother, John 
Jr., an offensive lineman at Florida Atlantic. 
The Rizzo boys are built like square blocks 
of concrete. Anthony is barely out of high 
school, 18 years old, 6-foot-3 and a solid 
215. Boston took him in the sixth round of 
the 2007 draft as a 17-year-old—but paid 
him third-round money because of that 
body. This kid from Florida, people around 
the club think, could become a superstar. 

Right now, he’s a scared teenager. A cou- 
ple of weeks ago, his ankles started swell- 
ing. He stuffed his feet into his spikes before 
games for the Class-A Greenville (S.C.) 
Drive. Ateammate told Anthony’s father he 
thought something was wrong, and John 
took Anthony to a doctor in South Carolina. 
They called Theo Epstein, the Red Sox’s 
general manager, who said the Rizzos need- 
ed to get to Boston. A couple of days later, 
the kid was sitting in a doctor’s office, hear- 
ing the words for the first time: Hodgkin's 
lymphoma. You have cancer. 

The concept had been foreign to Rizzo. 
He used to think chemotherapy was cancer. 
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Then he sat in a chair and watched the poi- 
son drain into his body. 

On May 16, he is Epstein’s guest at Fen- 
way. When the general manager sees Rizzo, 
he fights back tears. We're family, Epstein 
says, and he wraps the teenager in a hug. 
We'll take care of you. He introduces Rizzo 
to Terry Francona, the Red Sox’s manager. 


as. =. Wie. 
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THE CURBS TOSUE. 


Just last week, Francona buried his mother- 
in-law after her battle with cancer, but he 
wants to know about the kid tearing up the 
minors. Thirty-one hits in 21 games; .373 
average, .402 on-base percentage. How are 
you feeling? Keep your spirits up. 

Epstein spots Lester in the clubhouse. 
Two years earlier, the pitcher, then 22, sur- 
vived his own fight with cancer—anaplastic 
large cell lymphoma—then came back the 
next year and started the World Series- 
clinching game against Colorado. Epstein 
had told Lester about the kid down in 
Greenville and asked the lefty if he could 
spare a few minutes. 

Of course, Lester said. Anything to help. 

Lester had gone through six chemo treat- 
ments before being declared cancer-free. 
Words had never sounded so liberating. 
The thought of an even younger kid going 
through this breaks Lester’s heart. 

Epstein brings the two together in the 
clubhouse. Rizzo is wearing a gray T-shirt 
and a zip-up hoodie. Lester is in a red 
warm-up sweatshirt, his Red Sox hat slight- 
ly askew. He offers his hand. 

‘Tm Jon.” 


LESTER SHOWS THE Rizzos around, takes 
them past the lockers to the training room. 
They talk in a hallway, just off the coaches’ 
offices. Actually, John Rizzo does most of 
the talking. 
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Anthony Rizzo would be the favorite for National League MVP—if it 
weren't for the otherworldly season of another Cubbie. Kris Bryant is at 
or near the top in a slew of offensive categories, but Rizzo is one of the 
best clutch hitters in the game (see page 70) and has a great glove at 
first. The clincher: Bryant has played six positions effectively (3B, LF, RF, 
1B, CF, SS), a huge gift to manager Joe Maddon—and Cubs Nation. 


KRIS BRYANT ANTHONY RIZZO 
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Stats through Sept. 12. 
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How did you deal with the chemo? Riz- 
zo’s father asks Lester. How sick did you 
get? How did your parents handle it? The 
questions pour out of John. His mother 
died of breast cancer when he was in 
eighth grade, and the loss still haunts him. 
The thought of his son—Ant, he calls 
him—dealing with this is almost too much 
for a father to bear. 

When did you pick up a baseball again? 
When did you start working out? How 
hard was it to return? What can Ido? What 
should I...? 

“T was like, ‘Slow down,” Lester recalls. 

“I was all over the place,” John says. 

Lester wants to talk to Anthony like he’s 
any other athlete, just a pro ballplayer ina 
tough situation. When Lester was diag- 
nosed, he saw his cancer as a competition. 
It was like me going against a team, he tells 
Rizzo. Lester didn’t want to know the sur- 
vival rate, didn’t want to know anything 
other than what he needed to do to win. 

Isaw this just like I'd gotten hurt, he says 
to Rizzo. Now what do I do to get better? 
Then I did tt. 

“It was everything I needed to hear,” 
Rizzo says today. “I was thinking the same 
thing: ‘I have to do whatever it takes to get 
this out of me. He beat his cancer; I knew 
I could too.” 

The thing that worked best for Lester, 
he tells Rizzo, was that he never let his 
treatments stop his life. Sure, there were 
times he’d feel so nauseated that he 
wouldn’t want to leave the house. Yes, his 
hair fell out. Sometimes, when Lester felt 
tired after chemo, he’d let his mind wan- 
der to bad places. Were the treatments 
working? Would he play baseball again? 
That doubt is natural, he tells Rizzo, but 
you have to fight past it. When he could, 
Lester did the things he loved: hung out 
with his parents and friends, hunted deer 
and elk, threw a baseball. 

Lester turns to John. Let your son get 
settled into this stuff first, he says. And then 
see how he feels. When he feels up to it, let 
him go do his thing. John looks over at his 
son. Something isn’t right. A moment 
later, Anthony Rizzo passes out. 
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HE WAKES UP on the floor seconds later. 

Lester helps the kid off the ground. I’m 
OK, I’m OK, Rizzo keeps repeating. 

“I think everything just hit me at once,” 
Rizzo recalls today. “The weight of every- 
thing. At that moment, it all seemed very 
real.” 

His father wants to freak out, to cry, to 
scream. “I could see it on his face,” Lester 
remembers. 

This is exactly what I’m talking about, 
Lester tells John, the dad’s eyes wide and 
seared. Don’t make a big deal of this. If 
something happens, keep moving. 

They take Rizzo into Francona’s office. 
Rizzo sits on a couch, near his father and 
brother. Lester pulls up a chair. Rizzo takes 
a drink of water, and when Epstein and 
Francona join the group, Epstein tells Riz- 
zo he'll get the best treatment. Whenever 
Rizzo recovers, he’ll still be part of the 
team’s plans. They won't forget him. 

After an hour, they break up their meet- 
ing. Lester promises Rizzo they'll see each 
other again. On the way out, John pulls out 
acamera and asks Lester to pose for a pho- 
to with his son. Lester puts his hand on the 
kid’s back. Rizzo smiles. 


IN LATE SUMMER that year, Rizzo learns that 
his cancer is in remission. Lester hears the 
news from Francona. “It was like gratifica- 
tion,” the pitcher says today, “like maybe I 
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had something to do with it. There was a 
sense of relief too, because Anthony was go- 
ing to get back to playing.” 

Rizzo has a five-day window during 
treatments when he feels like the old An- 
thony. He begs Red Sox management to get 
into a game. Boston has an instructional 
team in Fort Myers, Florida—140 miles 


from Rizzo’s home in Parkland. In early fall, 
he’s told he can get an at-bat. 

Rizzo’s parents and Epstein are there 
when he digs in at the plate. It might as well 
be Game 7 of the World Series. Rizzo dou- 
bles, and he goes into the winter replaying 
that hit in his mind. 

Lester sees him a few months later in 
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spring training, on the back fields in Fort RIZZO IS CLUTCH 


Myers. Lester is throwing a minor league 
game when he spots the kid. Man, you 


_ : In high-leverage situations—plate appearances And in late-and-close situations (seventh inning 
look great, he tells Rizzo. They talk for a that have the highest probability to change the i or later and when leading by a run, tied or with 
minute about how much Rizzo loves be- outcome of the game—Anthony Rizzo trails only : the potential to tie), Rizzo’s OPS not only leads 
ing back. last year’s MVP among NL players in runs created. i the Cubs but is also among the best in the league. 


They won't see each other again for five 
years. In December 2010, Rizzo is traded 
to San Diego in a deal that sends Adrian 
Gonzalez to Boston. Before Rizzo leaves 
for his new team, Epstein promises him 
that their paths will cross again. After 
making the majors with the Padres, Rizzo 
gets a call in January 2012 saying he’s 
been traded to Chicago. New Cubs presi- 
dent of baseball operations Theo Epstein 
finalizes the deal. Rizzo wins the fan- 
decided Final Vote and makes the All-Star 
Game in 2014. Lester, who has become 
Boston’s ace, is there too. 
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Before the game at Target Field in Min- 
neapolis, Rizzo sees Lester in the outfield. 
He walks out, extends his hand. 

I'm not sure if you remember me... 


Anthony Rizzo 
Anthony Rizzo 
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Through Sept. 12 


With Rizzo an MVP 
contender and Lester in 
the Cy Young hunt, 
the sun shines on Chicago. 


They talk. “He was still the same good 
guy,’ Rizzo says today. He knows Lester is a 
free agent at the end of the season, and he 
makes a brief pitch. Chicago is a good place, 
Rizzo tells Lester. The Cubs are a great or- 
ganization. We could use you. 

“Anthony’s a big part of why I came over 
here,” Lester says. “If I’d have first met him 
just as a minor leaguer, without our con- 
nection, it wouldn’t have been the same 
conversation. What we shared added the 
intrigue to it, knowing he wasn’t just talk- 
ing to me like, ‘Hey, we would really like to 
have you as a pitcher’ It was other things— 
deeper things.” 


THE TWO HAVE had their moments. Much 
has been made of the Cubs’ clubhouse this 
year: the looseness, the fun. Visit enough 
times and you understand that these men 
truly enjoy one another. 

But a place like this can be brutal for any- 
one with a thin skin. Because Rizzo is the 
oldest of the younger players—he turned 27 
in August—he usually gets the brunt of the 
trash-talking from the older veterans. Les- 
ter isn’t shy about making a crack when 
Rizzo, or any of the other young guys, 
makes an error. And Rizzo isn’t afraid to 
give it back to Lester. “They jab at each 
other, but it’s always lighthearted,” third 
baseman Kris Bryant says. “Jon helped An- 
thony through a very tough time, so they 
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have a relationship none us can have. 
They're leaders for this team, and their past 
experiences shaped that.” 

Teammates say they're like brothers: Les- 
ter is the serious one with the big heart; 
Rizzo is the fun one who doesn’t want any- 
one left out. 

When Lester hit a home run during 
spring training this year—his first as a 
pro— Rizzo was the first player to meet him 
at the dugout steps. He pointed his fingers 
skyward in mock celebration. Then Lester 
laughed and did the same. When Lester 
dropped a game-winning squeeze bunt in 
the 12th inning against the Mariners this 
summer, Rizzo led the raucous celebration, 
jumping and hollering, helping rip Lester's 
jersey off his back. 

“Those two have a bond that sets them 
apart,” Cubs manager Joe Maddon says. 
“None of us can truly say they know what 
the other guy has been through. They do.” 

The two don’t talk much about their first 
meeting, but they do marvel at how the 
road led them here, to this place, pulling 
toward a championship. 

“It’s like everything has come full circle,” 
Lester says. “We're in a completely different 
destination than where we met. It’s awe- 
some to have the two of us be part of this.” 


MAY 4, 2016, almost eight years since their 
meeting at Fenway. This time it’s Lester 


who’s in need of help. 

He's pitching against the Pirates, and his 
2-2 fastball to Francisco Cervelliis smoked 
up the middle. It’s a hard one-hopper, the 
kind of hit that makes a pitcher instinc- 
tively drop his glove and do a little save- 
your-butt sidestep at the same time. 

Lester shoots his glove toward the Pitts- 
burgh grass and spears the ball. He does a 
half-spin, reaches into the glove ... and 
nothing. The ball is stuck in the webbing 
between the glove’s index and middle fin- 
gers. If you’ve followed the Cubs for the 
past two seasons, you've seen this before. 
The same thing happened 11 months ear- 
lier; the two plays add to the lore of the 
difficulty Lester has had in making throws 
to first base. 

But Lester isn’t panicking. He bolts to- 
ward first, taking six or so strides. On the 
way, he tears off his glove, the ball still 
stuffed between the fingers. In front of him, 
Rizzo flashes to the bag. The glove is in Les- 
ter’s left hand. He flips it underhand to- 
ward Rizzo. 

Rizzo shakes off his own glove. For a split 
second, it’s a beautiful, goofy ballet of ath- 
leticism and quick thinking. Lester’s glove 
lands in Rizzo’s arms, the big first baseman 
scooping it toward his body. 

Out. 

Rizzo gives a lopsided grin. If you weren’t 
looking closely, you’d miss it. G 


BY STEVE WULF 


Joe Maddon’s poetic, prophetic spring 
training manifesto has served as a guidebook 
for the Cubs’ historic season. Here’s a 
decoder ring for the manager’s message. 


THE CIRCLE IS perfect. Like a target. Or the 
Cubs’ logo, which, come to think of it, looks 
like a target. 

The crowded diagram (see opposite page), 
drawn on Joe Maddon’s iPad, embodies the 
talk the manager gave to the Cubs on Feb. 24, 
the first full day of spring training in Mesa, 
Arizona. The handwriting is striking—‘“the 
product ofa Hazleton, Pennsylvania, Catho- 
lic school education,” he says—and so is the 
arrow that pierces the circle, with feathers 
looking like the seams of a baseball and an 
arrowhead that could very well be a hell-bent 
trip around the bases. The method to the 
madness can be seen scribbled at the very 
top: Pressure [Ts ] a Motivator, a Positive, an 
Indicator You Are in the Right Place. 

The circle might also stand for the sun 
that has been shining on the Cubs this sea- 
son. With the exception of one day, April 8, 
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when they trailed the 4-0 Pirates by one 
game, Chicago has been on the north side of 
the NL Central standings. 

Winning is nothing new for Maddon’s 
Cubs: They made it to the NLCS last year in 
his first season at the helm, only to be swept 
by the Mets. But heading into the final three 
weeks of the season, they were on pace to 
win 104 games, which would be their high- 
est regular-season total since 1910, which is 
two years after they won their last ... all 
right, we won't mention it. 

What’s most fascinating is what Maddon 
wrote inside and around the circle. Almost 
everything seems prescient now, which is 
one reason the glyph has become a popular 
fan T-shirt emblazoned with horn-rimmed 
glasses on the front, diagram on the back. 

As starting pitcher Kyle Hendricks lis- 
tened to Maddon’s talk that day in February, 
he was transported back to Dartmouth Col- 
lege, where he was an economics major. “It 
really was like being in a really cool class 
with a really cool professor,’ Hendricks says. 
“I’m not sure I totally understood every- 
thing he was saying, but we all walked out 
of there with smiles on our faces. We were 
ready to embrace the target.” 

It was that circle, and the messages in- 
side and orbiting it, that set the stage for 
this season. 


1. Embrace the Target 

Maddon first began formulating his message 
back at baseball’s winter meetings last De- 
cember, after the Cubs had acquired out- 
fielder Jason Heyward, second baseman Ben 
Zobrist and starter John Lackey. “They have 
that media scrum for managers,” Maddon 
says, “and everybody is talking about the 
pressure and the expectations, that we were 
the team to beat, and I thought, “Well, we 
better embrace our position rather than run 
away from it.” At the time, he also checked 
out a book from the substantial library in his 
head: Tom Clancy’s Clear and Present Dan- 
ger. “There’s a scene when the president’s 
spin doctors are telling him he has to dis- 
tance himself from his friend who was killed 
by a drug cartel. But the hero, Jack Ryan, 
steps in and says, ‘No, Mr. President. Not 


only was he your friend, he was your best 
friend, and you have to address it’ Some- 
times it’s better to run toward the fire.” 

It almost goes without saying that there 
is asecond meaning to “target” for the Cubs. 
Maddon wants them to relish their status as 
the bull’s-eye for the other NL teams. With 
that confidence, they might better be able to 
hit what they’re aiming for: a champion- 
ship. Just don’t think about the enormity of 
ending 108 years of frustration. 

“With all due respect to our faithful fans,” 
he says, “I will not get caught up in that 1908 
stuff. I wasn’t here for all the years of pain, 
and neither were any of my players or coach- 
es. It’s a big enough target as it is. This is 
about now, not then.” 


2. We All Have to Set Aside 
Our Personal Agendas 
There is one thing that Maddon always 
writes on his otherwise unpredictable line- 
up cards: DNBAFF. That’s his reminder to 
set aside his own biases. “Do not be a f---ing 
fan,” he says. “You can get caught up in the 
game, just like everybody else in the park. 
But I can’t play favorites and hope this guy 
gets a hit or that guy gets an out. I have to 
make decisions based on data and common 
sense. I have to manage every game to win.” 
The trademark of Maddon’s Rays (he 
managed them from 2006 to 2014) and 
Cubs has been flexibility, meaning players 
are often asked to think more about the 
team and less about themselves. That came 
into play right away on April 7, when highly 
touted outfielder/catcher Kyle Schwarber 
was lost for the season because of an ACL 
injury he suffered in an outfield collision 
with center fielder Dexter Fowler. 
Fortunately, the Cubs have Kris Bryant, 
who has played third base, first base, short- 
stop and all three outfield positions; Zobrist, 
who plays in the outfield when he’s not at 
second base; and Javier Baez, who's played 
everywhere but pitcher and catcher. There’s 
no certainty in a Maddon lineup. 


3. AllDo Our Jobs 
This goes hand in hand with No. 2. “Your 
position may change, or you might be called 


on to start when you've been sitting on the 
bench for a week,” Maddon says. “That ‘9 on 
Y in parentheses [on the whiteboard] is to 
remind them that defense is very much a 
team effort and offense is one against nine.” 

Baez, of course, has taken the utility play- 
er description to a new level. On offense, the 
23-year-old free swinger had 13 homers, 50 
RBIs and a .271 batting average through 
Sept. 12, and on defense, Maddon says, “he’s 
a game changer.” Indeed, the Cubs would 
not lead the majors in defensive runs saved 
without the 17 Baez has provided—11 at sec- 
ond, four at short and two at third. Nobody 
in baseball is quicker with a tag. 

Baez is also indirectly responsible for the 
saying that inspired the most popular 
Maddon T-shirt: At the Cubs convention 
in January, Baez told the audience of the 
jocular advice Joe gave him when he joined 
the team last year: “Try not to suck.” 


4. Know We Are Not Perfect 

but Can Be Present 

“I don’t want anyone to ever go [on the 
field] afraid to make a physical mistake be- 
cause that will lead to a mental mistake,” 
Maddon says. 
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Maddon’s 
now-famous 
whiteboard has 
become a popular 
T-shirt emblem 
for “Joe talk” fans 
around Wrigley. 
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In baseball, somebody can find fault 
with anybody: Cy Young Award winner 
Jake Arrieta was stuck in the Orioles’ mi- 
nor league system when the Cubs acquired 
him in 2013. Free agent Dexter Fowler 
happily returned to the club in February 
after getting the runaround from the O’s. 
Rookie sensation Willson Contreras was 
on nobody’s radar his first six years in the 
Cubs organization. Jon Lester is having the 
best season of his career, so who really 
cares if he’s reluctant to throw to first base? 

Tommy La Stella, a versatile left-handed 
hitter, was forced to face criticism and dis- 
appointment in mid-August when the club 
sent him down. When he responded by not 
reporting, Maddon was understanding: “I 
was young once and reading Kurt Vonnegut, 
so I kind of know what he’s going through. 
We'll just give him his space.” 

After a week of reflection, La Stella de- 
cided to report to Double-A. Now he’s back 
with the big club, providing a left-handed 
bat off the bench. 


5. We Are Our Own Little Planet and 

6. Rotate Around Same Goal 

The Cubs bought into these dual concepts 
from the start. “We have this remarkable 
blend of experience and youth,” Maddon 
says of the clubhouse atmosphere. “The 
older guys watch out for the younger guys. 
They can be hard on them when they do 
something wrong, but they’re the first 
ones out of the dugout when they do some- 
thing right.” 

It’s interesting to note that of the four Cubs 
the fans voted to start in the infield for the 
All-Star Game, first baseman Anthony Rizzo 
and second baseman Zobrist, the right side, 
were proven veterans; shortstop Addison 
Russell and third baseman Bryant, the left 
side, were sophomores. 

Yet the emergence of Contreras at catch- 
er best embodies the one-world philosophy 
on Planet Cubs. “The kid has been great,” 
Maddon says. “But it’s not just about him. 
It’s about David Ross and Miguel Montero 
taking him under their wing and helping 
him even though it may mean fewer at- 
bats for them.” 
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BELOW THE CIRCLE, the manager laid out two 
of his other tenets: 


Do Simple Better 

Maddon wants his players to reduce the 
game to its essence. That's why he holds an 
annual American Legion Week in mid-Au- 
gust, letting the players arrive at the ballpark 
later than usual to remind them of the days 
when they just got out of their car and played 
Legion ball. It’s all part of Maddon’s belief 
that for all the benefits that video and data 
have brought to pitching and defense, they 
can work to constrict a hitter who thinks too 
much. Ifyou had Kris Bryant, wouldn't you 
want him to do what comes naturally? 


The Process Is Fearless 

This is something Maddon freely admits 
that he borrowed from legendary NFL as- 
sistant coach Tom Moore, whose philoso- 
phy is that if you concentrate on the little 
things, you'll eventually arrive at the Big 
Thing. There are four little definitions un- 
derneath the header to explain The Pro- 
cess—it lacks emotions, it’s the moment, it’s 
the mental anchor, it simplifies the task. 
Case in point: On Aug. 10, the Cubs were 
holding a 2-0 lead over the Angels in the 
top of the eighth inning when rookie re- 
liever C.J. Edwards was called on to face 
the heart of the order— Mike Trout, Albert 
Pujols, Andrelton Simmons—with runners 
on second and third. He struck out Trout 


and got Pujols and Simmons to ground out. 
Asked after the Cubs’ 3-1 victory whether 
he was worried about facing Trout and Pu- 
jols in that situation, Edwards simplified to 
concentrate on making the right pitch. “I 
just pulled my hat down more so I don’t see 
their faces,” he said. 


BY MAY 8, the Cubs were three games up on 
the ’27 Yankees, but they couldn't quite sus- 
tain their hot start. As they headed into a 
brutal part of their schedule before the All- 
Star break, they became the target that 
Maddon had warned they would. 

Chicago Sun-Times columnist Rick 
Telander pushed the panic button, suggest- 
ing on July 8 that Maddon’s shtick might be 
wearing thin. It was “time to right the ship, 
Joe,” he wrote. 

Maddon stayed the course. He usually ad- 
dresses the troops three times a year— 
spring training, midway through the season 
and before the postseason. As it happens, he 
chose that very day—a Friday when the 
team was about to start a three-game series 
in Pittsburgh—to call a meeting. 

He came full circle, handing out new cop- 
ies of the talk he had given back in February. 
Says Zobrist, “It was his way of reminding 
us that this is still a very good team and that 
we needed to stay on target. Not just for a 
division title, not just to win the NLCS and 
get to the World Series. The real target is to 
win the last game of the season.” G 
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With their epic drought, die-hard 
fans and mythic title hopes, the Cubs 
face insane expectations. But spend 
a week in their clubhouse and you'll 
wonder if anyone told the players. 


BY TIM KEOWN 
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Walk-offs, blowouts, 


pitchers’ duels—the 


Cubs win ’em all ... 
and celebrate ‘em all. 


MORE THAN ANY 


Wnt PLAUt 
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the baseball clubhouse is a womb. Sub- 
merged inside a stadium, windowless and 
guarded, it allows the men who play the 
game to bathe in the sanctity of their profes- 
sion. As an outsider, walking into one al- 
ways feels like a covert act. 

The Cubs’ brand-new 30,000-square- 
foot clubhouse is a grocery-store-sized 
monument to comfort, status and excess. In 
the middle of the main room is a circular 
conversation pit with leather seating and a 
projector beaming the Cubs’ logo onto the 
ceiling, giving the space the feel ofan under- 
ground planetarium. The lockers circle the 
room, each one precisely 60 feet, 6 inches 
from the logo. 

It’s disconcerting to walk through the 
102-year-old ballpark, descend a staircase, 
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make a left and a right and find yourself in 
this room, staring at the Cubs-blue mood- 
lighting panels that separate each locker 
and looking up to see the gallery lights that 
bend toward photos of children and spous- 
es. It’s like they built a Vegas nightclub be- 
neath Stonehenge. 

But the Cubs didn’t stop there. As if the 
mood lighting and conversation pit don’t 
provide enough ofa sanctuary from reality, 
they created a players-only party room, a 
clubhouse within a clubhouse. The party 
room—separate from the training room, 
separate from the interview room, separate 
from the dining room—is reserved for 
wins. When those occur, and they occur 
often, there’s a smoke machine and disco 
lighting and video screens hanging from 


the ceiling that show the head of the player 
of the game superimposed onto the body of 
some animated creature doing something 
or other. The player of the game gets 
doused with water while everyone dances 
and the videos play and the smoke wafts 
and the lights flash. Like all exclusive clubs, 
details are vague, but it’s whispered that 
celebrities have been invited into the party 
room, and the entire grounds crew was 
once honored when the Cubs won a game 
after two rain delays. 

Manager Joe Maddon and bench coach 
Dave Martinez started the concept with the 
Rays in Tampa, and they managed to get 
the party room built into the architecture 
of the renovated Wrigley. Their idea, as Ben 
Zobrist explains: “You win hard for 30 min- 
utes, and you lose hard for 30 minutes. 
After that, it’s gone.” 


THE CUBS’ INSISTENCE on living in the pres- 
ent can be seen as a communal act of self- 
preservation. Given everything that has 
happened over the past 108 years, it’s pos- 
sible to say, without exaggeration and by 
whatever measure, that this is a team work- 
ing under an unmatched level of expecta- 
tion. The Cubs are constantly asked whether 
a finish other than the team’s first title since 
1908 will be acceptable. They could conceiv- 
ably win 100 games, plow through the post- 
season, lose in the seventh game of the 
World Series and be considered failures. 
How do they handle it? Easy: They ignore 
the mystical and live inside the cliché. It’s a 
long grind, 162 games of trying their 
damnedest to end the day in the party room 
and trying just as hard to forget it if they 
don’t. To them, there is nothing beyond 
baseball at work here. They don’t care about 
Bartman or billy goats or 1908. They come 
to this glitzy clubhouse bearing the weight 
of their own histories, not yours. There’s 
nothing sacred about what they're doing, no 
moral high ground to ascend. If they hap- 
pen to win it, and in the process link you to 
your father and him to his, all the better. 
“We understand that Wrigley Field is a 
special place, but I don’t think anybody is 


worried about history or what happened 
before,” catcher David Ross says. “If you go 
out and work as hard as you possibly can 
and play as hard as you possibly can, the 
only thing left is winning and losing. You 
don’t have a lot of control over that. It’s ei- 
ther your night or it’s not.” 

The season is an unfinished sentence, a 
fraught pause. A lifetime of believing in the 
worst has taught Cubs fans to distrust the 
best. Maybe Kierkegaard was describing 
them when he defined the unhappiest man 
as one trapped in past memory or future 
hope, incapable of living in the present. 

In Chicago, the obsession with the past 
is so thorough it can be mistaken for rev- 
elry. For fans, losing is its own culture, its 
own industry, and rooting for the Cubs is 
considered an accomplishment, as if wait- 
ing around for a championship imbues 
them with a life-affirming mixture of vic- 
timhood and virtue. 

But all that is forgotten with every win at 
Wrigley, as fans break into a full-throated 
“Go Cubs Go,” an empirically awful song 
that serves to remind those within earshot 
that they are, indeed, in the Midwest. And 
after the Cubs shake hands on the field, ser- 


enaded by that cheesy song, members of the 
best team in baseball head deep into the 
clubhouse facing an unusual challenge: 
staying motivated for yet another trip to the 
party room. 

The dilemma even caused Ross, a 
39-year-old backup in his final year in the 
big leagues, to confide in teammate Jon Les- 
ter: “Man,” Ross said, “I don’t think I’ve ever 
been tired of celebrating.” 

That tees up an obvious question: Will all 
these little celebrations have the cumulative 
effect of creating a momentous one at the 
end of October? 


ON DAY 1 of the seven days I follow the Cubs, 
they come back from a six-run deficit to the 
Mariners and Felix Hernandez and win the 
game when Lester, a starting pitcher who 
pinch-hits in the 12th inning, lays down a 
perfect squeeze bunt with a 2-2 count. Brian 
Matusz, a left-hander called up from Triple- 
A who started for reasons that are difficult 
to fathom, gives up three two-run homers in 
the first three innings. And nobody remem- 
bers any of it. From Matusz forward, it’s the 
perfect Joe Maddon mixtape. Five guys play 
left field. One of them, relief pitcher Travis 
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Ross, aka Grandpa 
Rossy, could go 
out on top thanks to 
MVP candidates 
Bryant (left) and 
Rizzo (right). 


Wood, makes a tremendous catch at the wall 
in the seventh inning. The tying run scores 
in the bottom of the ninth on a wild pitch. 

The temptation is to leave, right then and 
there, and tell the epic story of the one game 
that signaled the beginning of the end of 108 
years of civic angst and exaggerated heart- 
break. That’s how baseball works, right? 
Through omens, premonitions and the cra- 
ziness of five guys playing left field? Haven't 
people in this city spent more than a cen- 
tury relying on the paranormal to explain 
away everything from random misfortune 
to systemic ineptitude? 

After the game, Maddon enters the inter- 
view room dripping wet, having been 
deemed player of the game and thus soaked 
in the party room. “Weird things really do 
work out when you're playing for him,’ Ross 
says. Adds Zobrist, “I’ve had to say to people, 
‘It’s worked before. I know it sounds crazy, 
but it’s worked before.” 

Maddon’s famous hipster glasses are 
fogged, and he’s running one hand through 
his hair and the other across his face as if 
he just underwent enhanced interrogation. 
“This is the kind of moment that can propel 
you,” he says. Asked whether it could be 
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a defining game, he says, “We're going to 
find out.” 

Baseball is famous for false syllogism— 
if we can win this crazy game, we can win 
any game—so it was no surprise when the 
talk turned to turning points and omens. 
Everyone buys in, except the Cubs. 
Throughout my stay—seven games, seven 
wins and seven celebrations—the Cubs put 
the NL Central out of reach en route to an 
11-game win streak that still, they would 
insist, meant nothing more than, well, 11 
more wins. 

Over the course of four games at Wrigley 
and three in Oakland, I discover the near- 
obsessive preparation of Addison Russell, 
the numbing consistency of Kyle Hendricks, 
the statesmanship of Jason Heyward and 
the posture of Jake Arrieta, who walks off 
the mound after every inning like a man be- 
ing judged by a team of chiropractors. 

I see Latin players interact with the other 
players far more than they do on most 
teams, in the clubhouse and on the field. I 
listen as Maddon addresses the media twice 
a day, and I come away believing he could 
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The Wrigley faithful 
are used to being 
disappointed. But 
with this Cubs 
roster, they’re all-in 
like never before. 


have a second career as a late-night televi- 
sion host. He answers a question about 
rookie Willson Contreras’ athleticism by 
saying, “I’d like to be his boxing manager.’ 
He compares the way Javier Baez attacks 
every pitch—roughly as if the ball has just 
insulted his mother—with the way John 
Daly hit off the tee. Explaining why he put 
Russell in the fifth spot in the order, Mad- 
don says, “He likes it.” And after plate um- 
pire Marty Foster confronts John Lackey 
after Lackey—a noted red-ass, in baseball 
parlance—expresses displeasure with the 
strike zone in a game against the Marlins, 
Maddon says, “It’s really hard to tell John 
your side of the story during the game.” 


To be fair, Lackey’s crustiness isn’t con- 
fined to the field. At the postgame news 
conference—months from even the wild- 
card game, let alone the World Series— 
Lackey is asked a tortured question about 
expectations, and pressure, and what the 
Cubs believe to be realistic, and whether 
those beliefs could possibly—you know, 
given the history—include winning it all. 

As the question unfolds, Lackey curls his 
lip and jerks his head back as if popped with 
a quick jab. “I didn’t come here for a hair- 
cut,” he says, the tone incredulous, maybe 
even insulted. “I came here for jewelry.” 

On the Cubs, institutional memory isn’t 
part of the job. 


HOW MUCH CAN one game, even one week, 
tell about a team? On that Sunday night on 
the last day of July, Matusz is relieved by 
Carl Edwards Jr., previously known as CJ, a 
25-year-old right-handed reliever with a 
nickname—the String Bean Slinger—that 
desperately needs wider circulation. He is 
listed as 6-foot-3 and 170 pounds, a weight 
that seems to overstate the case by at least 
10 pounds. In 2011, the Rangers drafted 
Edwards in the 48th round, which doesn’t 
even exist anymore. (Back when it did, it 
was often used to draft the sons of general 
managers and car dealers.) Edwards is a 
testament to the randomness, or lack of 
imagination, of baseball’s scouting system. 
Before he was traded to the Cubs in the July 
2013 Matt Garza deal, his preparation for 
the big leagues included team-mandated 
consumption of Oreo-and-peanut butter 
milkshakes in the dugout between innings. 

Over the course of a week, I will see him 
face 10 batters and strike out eight of them, 
mostly with a high-90s two-seam fastball 
that moves like a whiffle ball in a wind- 
storm. He throws with the ease of someone 
tossing the ball in to the umpire, except the 
radar gun flashes 97. In the Game of Many 
Portents, he enters with his team down 6-0 
in the fourth and retires all six batters, five 
by strikeout. 

The story of how Edwards was discov- 
ered sounds like something from the 1950s. 
He was pitching for the Newberry Pirates 
in a predominantly black community 
league in rural South Carolina called the 
Bush League. (Edwards knows how that 
sounds, so he prefers to avoid the term.) 
The Pirates’ roster consisted almost en- 
tirely of family members, and when Edwards 
was 16, with his nearing-4.0-year-old uncle 
as his catcher and a future Rangers scout in 
the stands, he was summoned to the mound 
by his father in the fourth inning with his 
team trailing 13-0. He struck everybody out 
long enough for the Pirates to come back 
and win 14-13. 

“That’s how my career basically began,” 
Edwards says. 

Late on the night of the win over the 
Mariners, after the fans have sung their 
song and Maddon has dried off, Edwards 
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The secret to Joe Maddon’s success? The manager made the long slog of 
the season feel like 162 days off. That meant everything from orchestrating 
spring training karaoke to mandating hilarious road trip outfits. Here are 

a few of the Cubs’ favorite moments of Maddon madness. —JESSE ROGERS 
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calls his father back home in Prosperity, 
South Carolina. [couldn't believe it,” Ju- 
nior told Senior. “It was like I was back 
pitching for the Pirates.” 


TWO DAYS LATER, in the seventh inning of 
the second of three games against the Mar- 
lins, Cubs reliever Pedro Strop strikes out 
Ichiro Suzuki, who was pinch-hitting while 
sitting on 2,998 hits. In the clubhouse after- 
ward, with “Gin and Juice” playing softly in 
the background, Strop faces his locker and 
begins to get dressed before stopping when 
he senses movement behind him. 

He turns to find 17 Japanese reporters in 
a tight semicircle surrounding his locker. 

The look on his face is stunned amuse- 
ment. He surveys the scene: microphones 
and cameras and notebooks three and four 
deep. He takes a deep breath. He’s strug- 
gling to keep a straight face—and so are the 
reporters, who know this peculiar drill bet- 
ter than anybody—as he gives a standard 
answer about Ichiro’s greatness and the 
honor of striking out a man to deprive him, 
for the moment, of getting one step closer to 
his 3,000th hit. 

From across the room, exactly 121 feet 
away, the chorus begins. 

“Pedro, how could you strike out Ichiro?” 

“Everyone in Japan hates you.” 

“Ifyou let the man get his hit, these peo- 
ple can go home.” 

Strop laughs and waves his right arm over 
his head in the general direction of Lester, 
Ross and Lackey while lifting a bottle of 
Presidente to his lips with his left. 


THE WEEK-ENDING SWEEP of the Athletics— 
a group of bodies gathered in the same 
uniform for the purpose of ensuring its 
owners receive revenue-sharing—feels 
perfunctory, an obligation of the schedule. 
It’s just three more work shifts, three more 
exhausting celebrations. In the series fi- 
nale, Kyle Hendricks, a Dartmouth gradu- 
ate who doesn’t look like much but pitches 
like he borrowed someone else’s confi- 
dence, makes yet another argument for his 
case to be the most unlikely Cy Young win- 
ner in history. (“Nobody even asks for his 
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autograph,” Ross says. “He’s that guy.”) 
Hendricks, who allowed one run in 16% 
innings over two starts in the seven games, 
works with a reptilian disposition and a 
consistency that borders on compulsive. 
Every fastball is 89 mph, every curveball 
81, every changeup 79. He hits his spots 
with such regularity that catching him of- 
ten appears to be an exercise in squeezing 
the mitt. 

“There have been a lot of skeptics along 
the way, but that’s true with anybody,” Hen- 
dricks says. “I just tried to stay true to who I 
am as a pitcher. I’ve always known I’ve been 
able to command the baseball.” 

He shrugs. I wait for more, but no. That’s 
it. “He does ... not ... talk,” Ross says. Every 
day, Ross greets every person in the club- 
house. It’s a ritual that borders on obses- 
sion. “I just want to say hello to you,” he 
says. Hendricks, along with the equally shy 
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For more thana 
century, it seemed 
only a higher power 
could help the Cubs. 
Turns out they just 
needed a bunch of 
selfless grinders. 


Russell, initially proved resistant to Ross’ 
charms. “I had to tell Kyle, ‘I don’t need to 
hear your whole skit. Just a hi, hello, how 
you doing today?’ I’m just checking in with 
everybody.” 

The Cubs, as a group, are particularly 
mindful of the toll a season takes on the 
psyche. Ross tries to discern his teammates’ 
moods based on a calculus that combines 
their personalities with their willingness to 
say hello. Maddon analyzes workload in a 
manner that is associated far more with the 
NBA and NFL. 

“When I was coaching, I really saw guys 
fade in September, and I thought far too 
often we ask them to work too hard in Au- 
gust,” Maddon says. “I’ve been involved in 
teams that used to hit every day in August. 
Here comes September, man, and it went 
backward. I don’t knowif, as an industry, we 
understand how important rest is.” 
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He will sit Heyward for four straight 
games in mid-August. He'll give his starters 
an extra day’s rest on weeks with off-days. 
He'll employ a six-man rotation for the final 
weeks of the regular season. The result: His 
Cubs teams have played nearly .700 base- 
ball in August and September. 

On the video boards in the clubhouse be- 
fore two of the three night games at Wrigley, 
the rules are laid out: 

Game time: 7:05 p.m. 

Dressed: 5:30 p.m. 

“A big league team told to be at the ball- 
park 90 minutes before the game?” Ross 
says. He starts laughing as he searches for 
the words to properly convey the ridiculous- 
ness of such an order. “Unheard of, he says. 
“Absolutely unheard of.” 


IPRESENTTO you Ben Zobrist, a man whose 
talents are so varied and unique that refer- 


ring to him as baseball’s Swiss army knife 
has become the Swiss army knife of Ben 
Zobrist descriptions. In the eighth inning of 
the finale against the Marlins, Zobrist 
stands in the left-handed batter’s box wig- 
gling his bat like a man stirring a bowl that’s 
hanging upside down from the ceiling. Fac- 
ing the odd stylings of Fernando Rodney, 
down by two runs with runners on first and 
second, with the count full and the Cubs 
down to their last six outs, Zobrist pivots 
toward the pitcher and bunts the ball up the 
first-base line to move the runners over. 

Zobrist is not a conventional cleanup hit- 
ter, but he is often the Cubs’ cleanup hitter. 
Giving up an out with so few left to give 
seems an odd choice, but Zobrist is a realist, 
and his track record against Rodney (0-for- 
12) presented an easy choice: Help the team. 

When he got to the dugout, he was greet- 
ed the way all selfless players are, with a line 
of hands awaiting his. Some of those hands 
undoubtedly were acting on orders from 
brains that didn’t fully understand the 
thinking, but protocol is protocol. 

“I’m not the best athlete,” Zobrist says. 
“Tm not the most powerful. I’m not the fast- 
est. I don’t have the best arm. I don’t have 
any of that, but put it all together and do the 
little details well and you're going to be a 
very productive player.” 

In the bottom of the ninth, he will walk 
with the bases loaded to force in the tying 
run. He will stand there, his bat wiggle bely- 
ing his infinite patience, secure in the knowl- 
edge that a rattled A.J. Ramos will throw 
four balls before he throws three strikes. 

“You still battle the thoughts of, ‘OK, I 
want to walk this off. I want it to be dra- 
matic,” he says. “Then you realize: Don’t 
think about that stuff. In the past, I would 
have been more focused on external circum- 
stances. But once you've played in the play- 
offs a few times, once you've played in a 
World Series and you've failed and succeed- 
ed, it loses the drama.” 

I present Ben Zobrist, the most self- 
aware player in the big leagues. He can’t hit 
Rodney, so he decided to do something to 
help his team. He knew Ramos was flailing 
about, so he let him flail. 


“TION T COME 
HERE FOR A 
HAIRCUT. 
{GAME HERE 
FOR JEWELRY." 
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“I was never the star of my team, not 
even in my small town,” he says. “There 
were always kids better than me. Because 
of that, I had to learn to be a role player and 
do my part.” 

Zobrist is 35, has 11 years in the big 
leagues and signed a four-year, $56 million 
contract with the Cubs after winning a 
World Series last season with the Royals. 
His skill set—excellent on-base percentage, 
solid defensive metrics, versatility, selfless- 
ness—makes him a favorite of the analytics 
crowd and the traditionalists. The Venn 
diagram of people who can elicit positive 
responses from both groups while hitting 
.270 with limited power is a narrow slice. 

So, back in Eureka, Illinois, who was 
better? “Mike Hasty in junior high. Chris 
Martin in high school,” he says with the 
quickness of someone naming his children. 
He shrugs. “I’ve never been the best player 
on any team I’ve been on.” 

And so he bunts, and he watches, and he 
jogs back to the dugout a hero in a minor 
key. Hey, it’s a living. 

“It’s how I was raised,” he says. “My par- 
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ents always told me, ‘It’s not about you: 


THIS IS WHAT hope feels like: Lester’s bunt 
rolls just far enough, and Heyward slides 
across the plate, and the building starts roll- 
ing underfoot, shaking the pillars of possi- 
bility and history. The old beams sway as 
everyone manages, for this one joyful mo- 
ment, to live squarely in the present, with 
that stupid, stupid song... 

Hey, Chicago, whaddaya say 

The Cubs are gonna win today 

... Withering their ears and sticking in 
their brains. They're all singing, all believing, 
walking into the night beery and loud. Just 
one game? Sure, you tell them that. The 
players jump on Lester and scream and act 
like 10-year-olds, thrilled to have one more 
chance to get tired of celebrating. The sen- 
tence remains unfinished, the possibility 
for more heartbreak still real, but as they 
sing and laugh and pour into the streets, 
like bats out of a cave, they're all thinking 
the same thing: 

Maybe. Just maybe. G 
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The Quiet Truth At a time when so many sports have 
become staging grounds for protest, baseball's 
silence speaks volumes about its racial problems. 


referendum is taking place in America, a trial in which we, the people, 
seem to be both plaintiff and defendant. Colin Kaepernick didn’t start 
it, but he is the flashpoint of a reckoning much larger than himself, and 
long overdue. He connects every locker room in sports to the violence and scandal of the 
killing by police of Laquan McDonald in Chicago and countless others in cities across the 
country. Now athletes and regular Americans are asking one another just who they are and 
in what they believe. 

Amid this referendum, Adam Jones, the brilliant Orioles center fielder, offered a potent criticism 
of baseball, the original civil rights sport. Baseball, Jones said, is not the black-dominated 
world of football or basketball and lacks the untouchable wealth of black superstar power, or 
even a reputable volume of rank and file, for it to support a similar form of protest. In demo- 
graphic and attitude, baseball, Jones said, is “a white man’s game.” 

The baseball industry has essentially confirmed Jones’ statement through a deafening si- 
lence of incuriosity about the current social climate, which further severs it from its ground- 
breaking past. The truth, however impolitic, is sinking into the soil: Baseball is a white man’s 
game and is so by the specific design and culture of the people who run it. In a country full of 
world-class black athletes, baseball cannot seem to attract many. Nothing Jones said is statisti- 
cally, factually or anecdotally remarkable. What is remarkable is that he actually said it. 

Baseball is 8 percent African-American and 29 percent Latino, but while the sport has been 
dominated for decades by Latinos, they’ve been signed in large numbers for pennies on the 
dollar and economically are treated as more disposable than American players or players from 
the Asian market. The game has two black managers, one black GM and no black owners. It 
has one Latino owner, one Latino GM and no Latino managers. “It’s all right there. The op- 
portunities, they speak for themselves,” Red Sox star David Ortiz says. “Compare the number 
of Latinos with the number of Latino managers, you know what I’m saying? Sometimes I get 
so frustrated about it. But you can’t wait for anyone to give you something. Sometimes I tell the 
young guys, ‘Be smart. Save, because there won't be anything here for you when it’s done. Make 
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as much money as you can in the game and get your black ass out 
The game has cultivated the front office posture of a Fortune 500 company, placing another 
barrier to advancement for people of color by preferring young, often unproven Ivy League 


talent—like, say, a 28-year-old Theo Epstein—to people of color who 
have deep, institutional knowledge but lack the graduate degrees 
that have become the new prerequisite. Baseball’s front offices don’t 
have many black or Latino executives in their upper reaches because, 
simply, they don’t want them enough to compete for them. 

Jones’ critique is particularly withering when you consider base- 
ball’s postwar roots, when Jackie Robinson, Henry Aaron and Willie 
Mays stood as giants of the game alongside Stan Musial, Mickey 
Mantle and Sandy Koufax. It was in baseball that the Kaepernick 
moments occurred, from Robinson fighting for integrated hotels to 
Aaron and the Braves demanding integrated seating as a condition 
for moving from Milwaukee to Atlanta. The game’s black heritage 
has disappeared along with its progeny. 

Even at its most integrated, baseball has never known quite what 
to do with its black players. The game is rooted in its anachronisms. 
Even its coded language—play the game the right way—repels the 
stylish flairs of a modern player raised in a time of selfies and TV 
highlights. These rickety old conventions were problematic in attract- 
ing black talent long before Ferguson, but the overlay of explosive 
national politics only exposes the game and buttresses Jones’ point. 
Last month, after LeBron James and Carmelo Anthony called on 
their fellow athletes to take a stand against violence, I asked Yankees 
pitcher CC Sabathia whether he expected baseball to follow in their 
lead. “No,” he said. “You can’t do that in this sport.” 

Adam Jones spoke, and now baseball, and the cliché of “clubhouse 
family,” will be tested in a time of national protest. Players who sit 
side by side eight months a year—like the Orioles, who play in the city 
of Freddie Gray—now know what one of their family members feels. 
They will have to decide whether to reach out and say something or 
continue saying nothing. 
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